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Make the Dream Come ‘Jrue 


RUISING ’Round the World is a Great Adventure—a thousand va- 

cations in one. Even the anticipation.of such a Cruise is an absorb- 

ing Adventure. That is why you are urged to consider NOW—three 

months before sailing—the Round the World Cruise of the New Cunarder 

FRANCONIA, under the experienced tour management of the American 

Express Travel Department. This Cruise, in reality, will be one unbroken 

holiday-+133 days—the most glorious days of a lifetime. So novel, so 

' varied, so full of exotic charm that every day will remain with you always _ 

-——not as a dream, but as a very real experience—a Great Adventure. 


And it is so easy to make the dream.come true. 


The cost, usually the first consideration, is little more than expenses at 
home for the same period. And as for the necessary time—just a little 
/ planning now, a little saving on commonplace trifles perhaps—for this 
- Great Adventure. 
Consider the coming Cruise of the FRANCONIA as a possibility for you. 
_ In the size and character of ship, in the extent and varied interests of the 
‘lands visited, in the luxury of travel-on land and sea provided, in the ex- 
perienced care and attention to details for your personal comfort and 
pleasure, in the companionship of cultivated people—this Cruise of the 
FRANCONIA is the supreme opportunity to see and know the world. 


“ADVENTURES” IN _ Sails from New York November 15th, from San Francisco Dec. 4th, 
. EVERY PORT z Returns to New York March 27h. 
SR ite -_, - The international offices and personal representatives of the 
PANAMA CANAL American Express Company around the world are even 
HILO f now making great preparations for your reception and en- 
JAPAN (13 DAYS) tertainment. Experienced travel representatives of the 
xokohapia Wadi) American Express will give you every assistance in perfect- 
Rene av ing your plans. a 
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BEES ey Hea The FRANCONIA party will be limited. Reser- 
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production keeps prices down! 
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“The Ship’s the Thing’’ 


ei HE ORIENT and the Mediterranean offer—and 
|| will always offer—their eternal wonders to all 
who travel to see them. BUT—if' you area 
thoughtful traveler, you will want to journey 
as comfortably and luxuriously as possible. We 
; believe our ships—the ‘‘Resolute’’ and the ‘‘Reli- 
ance’’—are not only the finest ships sailing next winter 
Round the World and to the Mediterranean, but also are the 
most wonderful cruising ships afloat. 


OUR ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
Including the South Sea Islands 


Sails Eastbound January 19, 1924, on the ‘‘Resolute’’, visiting each 
country at the most propitious season — the Mediterranean and Egypt in 
early winter; India and Burma in late winter; the Philippines and 
China in early spring; Japan in Cherry Blossom Season; ‘and the ex- 
quisite South Sea Islands after the rains have ended. 


OUR MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Sails on the ‘‘Reliance’’? February 9, 1924, and includes the ‘‘standard’’ 
ports and countries, Madeira, Spain, France, Italy, Algiers, Greece, 
Turkey, the Holy Land and Egypt—as well as such unusual places as T 
Corsica, Tunis, Jugo-Slavia (Cattaro) and enchanting Venice. A 


Courtesy 


TENTIVENESS and courtesy are the foundation of 
the steward service on all ROYAL MAIL vessels. Each 
steward and stewardess is carefully trained in foreseeing the 
traveler’s requirements, and in performing their duties effi- 
ciently and unobtrusively. Such service plays an important 


part in the enjoyment of your trip abroad and is a distinctive 
feature of “The Comfort Route”’. 


FRANCE ENGLAND 
(Cherbourg) (Southampton) 


Our de luxe Tours to South America, Japan-China and Round the World 
are diverse in scope and strictly limited in membership. 


Send for our Cruise and Tour Booklets 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices, 22 Beacon Street, Boston GERMANY 


(Hamburg) 


LOSTOT 
17 Temple Place 


NEW YORK 
225 Fifth Avec. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1338 Walnut Ct. 
CHICAGO 


112 So. Dearborn 
Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
657 Market St, 


LOS ANGELES 
515 Title Ins. Bldg. 
PARIS 

1k Rue 

dé Castiglione 
LONDON 

20 Cockspur St. 


26 Broadway, New York 
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“The Comfort Route’’ 


ROYAT 


MAIL 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


607 Boylston Street, Boston 
a ; , 11 7 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
€troit, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Toronto, Halifax 
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Autumn is 
Spring in Rio 


N°” the wide boulevards of Rio de Janeiro 
are filled with gay and sparkling multi- 
tudes. Winter has gone—It’s Springtime 
now. Everywhere is exquisite scenery—and 
modern luxury. South America calls! 


If you are a prospective traveler let the 
Munson Line help you plan this wonder trip. 
The unexcelled standards of the four white 
American sister ships make it a rare travel 
experience. You should visit Buenos Aires, 
that great capital of brilliant social life and 
unlimited business opportunity—and Monte- 
video and Santos—the other ports of call. 


Pan America Sept. 15 Nov. 10 
Western World Sept. 29 Nov. 24 
Southern Cross Oct. 13 Dec. 6 
American Legion Oct. 27 Dec. 22 


Write for 
Booklet 


Send the informa- 
tion blank—yoy* in- 
cur no obligation— 
for specially prepared Europe (L), to the Orient 
information giving 
complete description 
of the ships and valu- 
able travel informa- 
tion. Write now. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S.Shipping Board 
__Infor. Desk 2176 Wash.,D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. Iam 
considering a tripto South Americal], to 


My Name 


Address) ee 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


“~ 


To the heart of the Orient 
: iutwo weeks 


cia EAVE New York onan express 
‘Le de luxe liner—the Paris, France 


GI 

2 or Lafayette—Paris a week later. 
QFE A delightful few days there— 
next historic Marsei’.es— Algiers the fol- 
lowing day. 


Then commence leisurely tours through 
lands of golden romance, strange peoples 
and traditions—that old pirate den Algiers 
—destroyed Carthage—ruinous Roman 
cities—colorful, oriental Tunis, Fez, Biskra, 
Marrakech—the heart of vibrant Islam. 


Under Ideal Conditions 


In luxurious automobiles, over smooth roads, with 
comfortable hotel accommodations. Through smiling 
lands of perpetual summer—orange and olive groves, 
date palms and fig trees. Over cool, craggy heights of 
the Atlas Mountains. The Sahara’s sun-lit sand-ocean. 
A Mohammedan paradise as accessible as Europe! 


Rates include all land and sea transportation charges, 
all hotel expenses from the time you leave New York 
till you return. You can arrange the time tabic to suit 
your convenience. 


~~ KN A 


Extremely interesting literature further detailing 
these tours may be had by writing to the nearest 
French Line office —or 19 State Street, New York 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


, Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities o, 

y Europe and the 

= United States 


> North Aftican Motor fours § 
Le Moroceo ~Algeria-Tunisia ea 
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IN THE LAND OF MORNING CALM 


From Seoul to the southernmost point of the Korean peninsula, a distance of nearly three hundred miles, the countryside presents little more 

than a succession of smooth-thatched, closely snuggled towns varying, outwardly at least, only in size. It takes some time and much perse- 

verance to learn of the other aspects of that strange treeless land—the remnants of bygone civilization, the pine-grove tombs of royalty, the 
Tuined palaces of fallen dynasties and the welter of modern problems with which the peninsula teems. 
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THE KOREANS ARE GREAT SMOKERS 


The pipe seller does not worry over lack of trade but finds comfort and consolation in his own wares. 


/ 


OPERA-HATTED CITIZENS OF THE HERMIT KINGDOM 


A Denuded Countryside—T he Startling Absurdities of the Korean Wardrobe—Tall Hats and Bird- 
Cage Underwear—W hite Garments from Brown Mudholes—The Difficulty of Being Unmarried 


By Harry A. FRANCK 


(Illustrated from Photographs by the Author) 


I’: is astonishing how different two lands separated only by a 
short night on the sea can be. The traveler from Japan to the 
peninsula still known to the Western world as Korea has a sense 
of being wafted on some magic carpet thousands of miles while 
he slept—a sensation which the for once excellent steamers do 
not dispel. Those who have listened to the long and heated con- 
troversy over the adding of this goodly slice of mainland to the 
mikado’s realm have often heard the apologists’ assertion that 
the two peoples, Japanese and Koreans, are so nearly alike as to 
be virtually the same. Perhaps they are; but if so, all the out- 
ward evidences the casual visitor must depend upon to form an 
Opinion are deceiving. Superficially at~least Japan and Korea 
are as different as two Oriental lands and races could well be. 
In landscape, customs, costumes, point of view, general charac- 
teristics, even in the details of personal appearance, the two 
shores of the Sea of Japan strike the new-comer as having very 
little in common. 


“i 
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Perhaps the most outstanding feature of Korea, to one newly 
arrived from Japan, is her treelessness. The lack of forests is, 
with the possible exception of exclamations of incredulity over 
her extraordinary costumes, almost certain to be the subject of 
any Occidental’s first paragraph of Korean notes. In our own 
case, and no doubt in many another, this denuded aspect was 
emphasized by the blazing, cloudless sunshine that beat relent- 
lessly down during all our first day of travel in the peninsula— 
and on many another to follow. The bare and sun-scorched 
landscape suggested some victim of barbarian cruelty, who, 
stripped of his garments, was being tortured to death by slow 
roasting. Possibly we should have been prepared for this, but 
we were not. We had heard volumes of the doings of Japan i in 
“Chosen ;” we knew something of the opera bouffé hats of the 
men and the startingly short waists of the women, but no one 
had ever told us of the curiously pure and molten sunshine of 
Korea, of the vividness of its shadows and the filtered transpar- 
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THE GREAT HAT MYSTERY 


The crowning glory and absurdity of Korean costume is the headdress. 


black band some four inches wide and reaching well up over the curve of the head. 


an L-shaped indentation in its front. 
hood. 


About the brow is bound, so tightly as to leave life-long marks, a 
On top of this sits a brimless cap shaped like a fez with 


Over all this is placed an uncollapsible opera hat, covering the sacred top-knot, symbol of Korean man- 
At the left is shown the little water-proof cover worn over the precious headdress when et rains. veer 


In the center the great head-piece 


worn when mourning for some lost relative. 


ency of its air—nor, for that matter, of the incessant heat we 
must endure because chance allotted us from June to August in 
what was once the Hermit Kingdom. 

The reducing of a once well wooded land to its present nude 
state is characteristic of the Korean, suggestive of his general 
point of view. In the olden days the country people were often 
driven to the hills by their savage or demented rulers, and as the 
rigorous winters that contrast so with the tropical summers came 
on, they burned the trees for fuel; not only that, but as roots 
make the best charcoal they dug up even these, leaving nothing 
that might by any chance sprout again. To have replanted in 
better times, to take any serious thought for to-morrow, would 
have been un-Korean. The Korean even of to-day who covets 
the half dozen cherries or plums on a limb does not take the 
trouble to pick them; he breaks off the branch and goes his way 
munching the fruit, with never a thought of next year. Trans- 
late this improvidence, his almost complete innocence of fore- 
sight or forethought, into all the details of daily life, and the 
condition, and the final fate, of Korea become understandable, 
in fact inevitable. ‘ 

Even kings’ gardens have few real trees in Korea; their for- 
mer denizens seem to have preferred huge turtle tombstones. 
Woods have survived to any extent only in two places,—about 
royal tombs and up along the Yalu of the northern frontier, the 
former thanks to a species of superstition, the latter to lack of 
opportunity or incentive to level them. Elsewhere in the penin- 
sula, with minor exceptions, there are only groups of trees planted 
by foreign missionaries, or rows of pine scrubs set out directly 
by the Japanese government, or by local authorities, school chil- 
dren on arbor day, or private individuals, all under Japanese 
influence. This treelessness is not the unimportant detail many 
may think, it is the wanton destruction of her forests of long 
ago that gives the Korea of to-day her mainly mud houses, much 
of her filth, dust, and swarming flies, and those devastating floods 
of the rainy-season which sweep roads, bridges, fields, and even 
villages before them. 

There was, nevertheless, a kind of poplar which gave the land- 
scape some of its un-Japanese aspect. Fewer people were work- 
ing in the larger and more unkempt fields ; the rice-straw thatched 
village roofs had a flatter, smoother look, the towns them- 


selves seemed to huddle together as closely and inconspicuously 
as possible. Koreans in white, their inevitable color, so rare in 
Japan, were everywhere, though more often in the shade of 
villages or rare wayside trees or huts than out in the toilsome 
sunshine. The suggestion forced itself upon us that perhaps the 
fields were larger because the people could not coax themselves 
to work alone. In Japan it had been unusual to see more than 
a peasant and his wife in the same field; here work seemed to 
be done almost entirely by gangs. In spite of the general arid- 
ness of the landscape there were many flooded ricefields, and in 
nearly all of them waded a soldier-like line of often a dozen 
laborers, as many women as men among them. Much of the 
country showed no signs of the languid hand of man, yet even 
in the drier sections scattered rows of these peasants, their gar- 
ments still almost snow-white at a distance, gleamed forth in the 
otherwise mainly reddish landscape. Similar groups stood in semi- 
circles on earth threshing-floors flailing grain in a way familiar 
to the Western world, but which we had never seen in Japan. 
Nor were there any reminders of the Island Empire in the clus- 
ters of women kneeling at the edge of every bit of stream or 
mudhole paddling clothes with a sort of cricket bat. The ways 
of life, the very architecture, were strangely reminiscent of lands 
inhabited by negroes. 

The most primitive of plows, drawn by bulls, dr i 
way to and fro in a field here and thao Along wie pi 
for roads, others of these lumbering animals plodded almost 
hidden under loads of new-cut grain or brushwood, at a pace 
which seemed to fit the languid temperament of the country. 
In places a highway, constructed by the new rulers, tried to pre- 
serve an unbroken march; but wherever a bridge should have 
been they almost invariably pitched headlong down into the bed 
of a stream as waterless as those of summer-time Spain, Even 
the Japanese, we were to learn before leaving the peninsula are 
poor bridge builders, while the Korean remains true to his natural 
improvidence in constructing flimsy things of branches and earth 
with totally inadequate abutments, which the first dash of the 
fa ae cone the treeless hillsides converts into scattered 

All the day long the scene varied little from these first few 
glimpses. There was a certain rough beauty in the tawny hill- 
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sides and the broad stretches of sun-flooded ricelands, but of a 
similarity that grew monotonous, while the ways of the people, 
until opportunity should come to see them in closer detail, were 
such as the fleeting tourist is wont to sum up under the outworn 
word picturesque, and quickly lose from between the pages of 
memory. Korea has often been called a land of villages, and in 
-all the two hundred and eighty miles from the southern point of 
the peninsula to Seoul there was little more than a frequent suc- 
cession of smooth-thatched, closely snuggled towns varying, out- 
wardly at least, only in size. Not until later on, and by more 
primitive ways of travel, were we to know of the remnants of 
_ by-gone civilization, the pine-grove tombs of royalty, the ruined 
palaces of fallen dynasties, and the welter of modern problems 
with which the peninsula teems. 


The Korean wardrobe has so little in common with that of 
the Occident, and includes so many to us startling absurdities, 
that it merits a few words in detail, even though some of its 
more striking features are fairly familiar to those interested in 
foreign lands. To begin with the basis of all wardrobes, there 
is that inventive contrivance with which the Korean gentleman 
protects his other garments from perspiration during the blazing 
months of summer. A missionary, who carried home a set of 
these and offered them to his native parish if anyone could iden- 
tify them, recorded forty-two guesses, all equally wide of the 
mark, which was the simple phrase “summer underwear.” Out 
of their environment these useful garments look more like primi- 
tive birdcages or light baskets than what they really are. In 
their entirety they consist of a kind of waistcoat, a high’ collar 
of the Elizabethan period, and cuffs so long as to be almost 
sleeves—all made of small strips of rattan very loosely woven 
together. That they are effective in allowing the free circula- 
tion, of air, and at the same time preserve the cloth garments 
from. contact with the perspiring body, one is willing to grant 
without the evidence of actual personal experience. Now and 
again one runs across a Japanese petty official who, in an effort 
to mitigate his midsummer sufferings, has adopted at least the 
cuffs; but on the whole this ingenious contribution is likely to 
suffer the common fate of never finding appreciation beyond its 
native habitat. 

Over his rattan skin protectors the Korean gentleman wears 
a kind of waistcoat-shirt, trousers—if so commonplace a term 
may be used for so uncommonplace a garment—which are more 
than voluminous even in use and when hung out to dry, suggest 
the mainsails of a windjammer, and finally a turamaggie, an over- 


HOW TO MAKE 
PLOUGIIING DIFFICULT 


One man inserts a_long- 
handled shovel into the 
ground and two assistants 
pull it up and out by means 
of ropes attached to the 
blade. Whole rice fields are 
cultivated in this way. 
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coat reaching to the calves and tied together with a bow over 
the right breast. All these articles are snow-white, and in sum- 
mer are made of a vegetable fiber so thin as to suggest starched 
cheesecloth. The mainsail trousers are fastened tightly about the 
ankles with a winding of cloth, which also supports the carefully 
foot-shaped and curiously thick white socks, which are thrust into 
low slippers cut well away at the instep, slippers formerly of 
leather richly embroidered or otherwise decorated, but now 
rapidly giving way to white or reddish rubber ones made in 
Japan. The crowning glory, and absurdity, of this de rigueur 
costume, however, is the ‘headdress. About the brow is bound, 
so tightly as to cause violent headaches when first adopted and 
to leave life-long marks, a black band some four inches wide and 
reaching well up over the curve of the head. On top of this sits 
a brimless cap shaped like a fez with an L-shaped indentation 
in its front top, and finally over all else is placed an uncollap- 
sible opera hat. Both the hat and the cap, almost equal in height, 
are made of horsehair, or cheap imitations thereof, and are so 
loosely woven and screen-like in their transparency that facetious 
and unkindly foreigners are wont to refer to them as “‘fly-trap” 
hats. This term is as unwarranted as it is offensive, for the one 
place in Korea which is free from flies in summer is the hat- 
protected crown of the adult Korean male. One need not take 
the word of “old-timers,” but will find ample evidence in photo- 
graphs of a decade or more ago, in which even the by-gone head- 
dress of foreign women look no more incongruous than that of 
the Korean gentlemen, that the opera-bouffé contraption once 
had brim enough to do duty almost as a real hat. Such utilitar- 
ian days are past, however; perhaps it is that universal bugbear 
of the human family, the high cost of living, which has reduced 
the brim to little more than a ledge. The fact remains that a 
fly must walk with caution now in making a circuit which in 
the good old days he might safely have accomplished after sipping 
long and generously at the edge of a bowl of soo]. However, let 
there be no misapprehension, no uncalled for sympathy under 
the impression that this shrinking has worked hardship upon the 
wearer. The Korean hat was not designed, has never had the 
slightest intention, to be a protection for the head and a shade 
for the face. Its purpose in life is far more serious, and con- 


centrated on one single object,—to protect from evil spirits the 
precious topknot which is the badge of full Korean manhood. 
Indeed, its duty is not merely an outdoor one; wicked beings of 
the invisible world have no compunction in taking*unfair advan- 
tage of their victims, so that to this day it is a common practice 
for the Korean man to lay him down to sleep—on his bare pa- 


pered floor, with a hardwood brick as a pillow 
—with his precious top-hat still in place. 


However, we have not yet completely 
garbed our yangban, our gentleman of the 
Land of Morning Calm. His hat, being light, 
almost ethereal, in fact, must be held in place, 
whether in sleep or in the slightest breeze; for 
which purpose a black ribbon under the chin 
serves the ordinary man and a string of amber 
beads his haughtier fellow-citizen. Add to 
this the unfailing collapsible fan, and a pipe 
as long and heavy as a cane, with a bowl the 
size of the end of the thumb, and you may 
vizualize in his entirety the proud gentleman 
who sallies forth from his mud hut and picks 
his way leisurely between the mudholes and 
offal heaps of any town or city street. The 
fan is rarely inactive, now dispensing a breeze 
to the copper-tinted face of its owner, now’ 
shading it from the direct rays of a burning 
sun. The pipe, bowl down, swings with* the 
jaunty aggressiveness of an Englishman’s 
“stick;” above all else the features remain 
fixed and unalterable in their serenity, for in 
the code of the genuine Korean gentleman of 
the old school there is no greater vulgarity 
than to show in public either mirth, anger, 
curiosity, or annoyance. Nothing could be 
more specklessly white than this dignified appar- 
ition, for do not his servant-wives spend their 
days, and no small portion of their nights, in pre- 
pazii shis garments for the daily sortie and min- 
igling witlsis, fellows? Behold him then as he 
joins the latter,sin,a_ shop door.or on a shaded 
street corner; where he squats with them inthat 
fashion which has caused a row of Korean males 
to be likened to penguins, letting his -spotless 
starched twramaggie spread out on the unswept 
earth with a carelessness which seems a boast of 
his ability to command unlimited female labor. 


We must come back again, however, to the in- 
credible hat, as the eyes and the attention con- 
stantly will as long as one remains in Korea. If 
the Japanese are commonplace and unoriginal in 
their headdress, certainly their newly captured 

.fellow-subjects make up _ 
“for it. Set usually at-a,; ‘. 
jaunty angle, whether by THE SCHOOLMAS-, 


design, breeze, or cranial ~ TER’ AND..HIS BOYS 


formation, a jauntiness . OB a Fen 

* ieee mie The only w. PY of finding 
pee UY EB out what the top of a 
ness of brim, it furnishes Korean head looks like is 
‘half the picturesqueness — by looking at the boys 


of Korea. For it is still who have not yet reached 
: the mysterious age of 


by far the prevailing manhood which must 
headdress of the adult keep the head perpetu- 
male throughout the ally under cover. 
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length, breadth, and social strata of the peninsula. Grad- 
uates of modern mission or Japanese schools, self-com- 
placent young men who have been abroad, native 
Christian pastors, may wear the Panama or the stiff » 
straw of the West above their otherwise regulation white 


garb, but they are only a few drops in the bucket. Far | 


and wide, in city or village, indoors. or out, in crowded 
marts or on lonely country roads, the high hat is never 
missing. It persists to the very, edge of the frontier, 


ROAD-TRAVEL IN 
KOREA 


There are generally at 
least ten passengers 
to every jitney along 
the highways and yet 
the hats of the native 
travelers do not seem 


then disappears as suddenly as it 
had sprung up at.the further ex- 
tremity of the country. .On your 
city gentleman it does not, after one 
has weathered the first shock, look 
so greatly out of place; but I. for 
one never grew accustomed 'ito be- 
holding it with proper equanimity 
on the heads of porters, plasterers, 


to suffer. and peasants. Even the workman 


" without it, however, is still con- 
spicuous; tattered, soiled, and sun-scorched | 
men wandering across the country with a kind | 
of tramp’s pack-on their back wear the horse- 
hair birdcage on their heads; perhaps the most 
incongruous sight of all is to behold a battered 
old man of the ricefields solemnly squatting on 
a garbage heap in his mud hamlet, with his 
opera hat perched on guard above his gray 
and scanty top-knot. 

It is a rare experience now to see a Korean 
hat in any other color than black, an excellent 
contrast to the otherwise universally white 
garb. Once in a blue moon we caught a 
glimpse of the light-brown, unlacquered ones 
formerly worn by all men about to be married 
—or to add a.new wife to their collection of 
servants, To paint or cover the hat white is 
a sign of mourning, once wide-spread; but it 
is doubtful whether anyone’ has seen a white 
horsehair .hat in:all Korea sincé the funeral, 
three years ago, of the old deposed emperor. 

Besides, there is an- 
: other and perhaps more 
The Korean woman effective means of 


out of matronly pride . 0 
rather than what we showing grief at be- 


should call immodesty reavement,— a mourn- 
seems to regard the er’s hat like an in- 


covering of her breast verted, finely woven 
as unthinkable. large basket, Withieear 
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loped edges, which completely hides the afflicted face of 
the wearer. One might fancy that a feeling of gratitude 
toward the departed relative—and the most distant 
one calls for the same display— would pervade the 
thoughts of the bereaved in the midsummer months, as 
he ambles along under his ample protection instead of 
blistering beneath a horsehair cage—particularly as the 
term of mourning lasts for three years. A still more 
enormous, but cheap and very coarsely woven, sunshade 
worn by peasants and their fellow-toilers in rural parts 
is often mistaken by the uninitiated for the mourning 
hat, while Buddhist priests, otherwise indistinguishable 


from layman tramps and beggars, 
wear a smaller hat of identical form 
raised on bamboo stilts well above 
the head. With the mourning hat 


go ash-colored garments of sack- 


cloth, in place of white, which, 
though the mourner’s color both in 
Japan and China, is reserved for the 
happier and more general role in 
Korea. 

The horsehair hat is costly, by 
Korean standards, the better ones 
even by our own, and, being put to- 
gether with glue, it is frail and per- 
ishable. Water is particularly fatal 
to it, hence the hat-umbrellas peculiar 
to this corner of the world. Let the 
first drop of a shower fall and from 
within the garments of every Korean 
male appears a little cone-shaped cover 
of oiled paper or silk, like a miniature 
Japanese parasol, which is opened and 
slipped over the hat. As to the rest 
of his garb, no damage is possible 
which cannot be repaired in a few 


hours by his women at home. Thus, 


on a rainy day the characteristic black 
heads above white bodies turn to 


SPEED THE PART- 
ING GUEST 


The onl y Korean 
thing which moves 
rapidly is a funeral. 


well up above the floating ribs. In 
summer at least that is all, except in 
a few old-fashioned communities 
where a muffling white cloak covering 
everything except the eyes and the feet 
is still occasionally seen. That, I re- 
peat, is all, and from our puritanical 
point of view it is not enough. For 
the Korean woman insists that the 
waist-line is at the armpits, and no 
provision is made to make the upper 
and lower garments contiguous, with 
the result that the dress displays to 
the public gaze exactly that portion of 
the anatomy which the women of most 
nations take the greatest pains to con- 
ceal. Missionaries, who are as prone 
as the rest of us to lose their native 


point of view through long contact 
with that. of 
other races;+as- 


drenched cheesecloth surmounted by 


: ; 
oily yellow clown’s caps. ee ENG 


It is fitting that the wardrobe of the WHITE COTTON Se re us. that:, 
insignificant sex should be simpler, fal ye fey" Korean women 
The Korean of higher are extremely 


and more easily described. In a way 
it is a crude replica of that of the men. 
All reasonably available evidence goes 
to show that the women are never per- 
mitted the luxury of wickerwork un- 


class, such as the man. : 
in the foreground, a © de Sti In 
sometimes puts by his general deport~ 
hat for a moment:but ‘ment the state- 


never wears anything ; ent holds-wa- 
but a white cotton ah 


dergarments. Trousers, socks, and ate a OE oe ae ter; ee aig 

slippers are similar to those worn by meets the trousers ried lac ye 0 

the male; above these is the thinnest one it eae ae i ae mat 

H ns 5; . te Oo ve accidaen Van, _ ine Adown ..tne 

and slightest of. garments, which bare ieee ve Aru abiger 
g = 2 3 


ly covers the shoulders, and over the 


trousers is worn a white skirt fastened ouwghfare 


of. one of our 

a eee Gust ee. Sueitiue Gs 
native garb, would be granted anything but mod- 
esty. One might fancy that. the costume was 
prescribed by some lascivioys tyrant of olden 
days; those who have looked deeply into the 
matter, however, assure us that it is due to the 
pride of motherhood. The fact remains that, 
though the precept and example of Western na- 
tions have tended to lengthen the upper garment 
among the better class women of the cities, and 
particularly among those who have attended 
modern schools, the great majority of the adult 
female sex in Korea still wear: their breasts out- 
side their clothing. _Sun-browned and leather- 
textured as the face, the plumpness of matrons 
or the withered rags of age 
are almost always in plain, 


PATIENCE not to say insistent, evi- 
The Korean farmer, dence. In fact neither the 
arrived in town with men nor the women of the 


is load, will sit about : 
ces araaael one comes masses often succeed in 


to buy it. making both garments 
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meet; males below the tuwramaggie class as habitually display their 
navels as their wives do their bosoms. 

White is as universally the color of Korean garments in winter 
as in summer; the only dif- 
ference is that they thicken 
from cheesecloth to cotton- 
padded ones as the cold 
season advances. The in- 
congruous sight of skaters 
in what looks like tropical 
garb, of whole towns of 
people wading through the 
snow from which they are 
barely distinguishable, pro- 
vokes the wonder of winter 
visitors. The whiteness of 
a Korean crowd can be 
duplicated nowhere on 
earth. Within the life-time 
of anyone capable of read- 
ing these lines the glimpse 
of a figure in dark or col- 
ored garments anywhere in 
the peninsula betrayed it at 
once as that of a foreigner. 
The first record of any va- 
riation from this rule was 
when, a decade ago, the up- 
per classmen of a mission 
school. in Seoul agreed by 
resolution to adopt 
dark European trous- 
ers, in order to spare 
their wives or mothers 
some of their incessant 
washing and ironing. 

The sounds of these 
two occupations are 
never silent in Korea. 
Stand on an eminence 
above any town or city 
of the land and to the 
ears will be borne the 
similar yet easily dis- 
tinguishable _ rat-a-tat- 
rat-a-tat of a hundred 
housewives busy with 
one or the other of 
their two principal du- 
ties. How they attain 
the snowy whiteness 
required by their un- 
affectionate masters by 
paddling their gar- 
ments at the edge of 
any mudhole or trickle 
of sewer is one of the 
mysteries of the East; 
yet not a roadside pud- 
dle or a hollowed rock 
but is turned into a 
washtub, and never is 
the visible result out- 
wardly anything but spotless purity. In contrast to the dull 
plump-a-plump of washing paddles is this falsetto tone of iron- 
ing, prolonged far into every night. Nay, wake up at any 
hour and it will be strange if you do not catch the sound of 
some distant housewife putting the finishing touches on the 
garments in which her husband will strut forth into the world 
in the morning. For in Korea the hot iron is not in vogue— 
except a tiny one used along the sewn or pasted seams. In- 
stead, the clothing is folded over a hardwood cylinder and beaten 
with two miniature baseball bats, beaten with an endless persist- 
ency that suggests an unsuspected durability in the apparently 
flimsy material, and with a rhythm that has grown almost musical 
with centuries of practice. 

Children are often dressed in colors, and unmarried maidens 
- may wear garments of a green or bluish tinge; but all soon suc- 


RUSTIC MOURNING 


The Korean who has lost a relative must sometimes be glad since the hat 
which betokens his grief is a strong shield between him and the terrific sun. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


The man who pumps the bellows does not remove his hat. Although these horsehair 
contrivances have been called fly-trap hats, there is probably no place in Korea freer 
from flies than the top of a native’s head. 
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cumb to the omnipresent white. Huge hats not unlike those of 
men in mourning were once universally required for young 


women not yet sentenced to the servitude of a husband, that their | 


faces might not be disclosed 
to the male sex. Misston- 
aries by no means gray in 


acres of these basket-hats 
used to lie stacked up be- 
fore native churches on 
days of service. But the old 
order passes, even in the 
once Hermit Kingdom, and 
one may travel far afield 
now and still perhaps look 
in vain for any survival of 
this long prevalent custom. 


of the women of Korea is 
now a matter of hair, in 
this case drawn smoothly 
and tightly down over the 


black velvet, and tied in a 
compact little knot behind, 
decorated with a red cloth 
rosette and thrust through 


the service recall how half- | 


scalp, like a cap of oily, 
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As in Japan, the headdress — 


with what looks almost like | 


one of our new-fashioned, 
nickel-plated lead pencils. 
The Koreans have 
never been reduced to 
any such crude and 
painful methods as a 
bachelor tax to keep up 
their marriage rate. 
Until very recent years 
all boys wore their hair 
in a long braid up to 


wife. Even now this 

custom survives in 
_ some outlying districts, 

‘though none __ yielded 

more swiftly to the in- 

flux of foréign influ- 
ence. As long as a man 
wore a braid he was 
rated a minor; as he 
approached manhood he 
became more and more 
a community butt; 
shame and _ ridicule 
rarely failed to drive 
him into an early mar- 
riage. Girls, too, had 
powerful reasons for 
not long persisting in 
the dreadful condition 
of maidenhood, not the 
least among which was 
the custom, still ex- 
; tant, of burying the 
body of an unmarried woman in a public highway, to the ever- 
lasting shame of her family to its remotest branches. Moreover, 
a Korean woman is not given a name until she has borne a son, 
after which she is forever known as ‘“‘Mother of So and So.” 
Before that her title, even to her husband, is “Yea” or the slightly 
more honorable “Yea-bo”—corresponding fairly closely to our 
affectionate “Heh” or “Heh, you!” 

When the happy day comes that is to put an end to the ridi- 
cule of his fellows and the shame of his parents, the youth trans- 
forms his braid into a top-knot, a tightly braided, twisted, and 
doubled mass of hair an inch in diameter and some three inches 
high, standing bolt upright in the very center of his head, and 
transfixed with a nickled or silver ornament similar to that of 
the women. Unlike the cue of the Chinese, forced upon him as 

(Continued on page 36) 
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the day they took a 
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in little known parts of Spain. 


LONG cool colonnades of raw-coloured brick, up a stair- 
. case arched with concrete, and out through a sort of 
concrete culvert which spouted humanity, we came in to the 
huge round amphitheatre of the bullring. _ Owing to Spanish 
dilatoriness, we were later than we had intended, and in 
consequence were unable to get seats within the coveted 
shadow which lay over half the great enclosure; but, thank 
goodness, the sky was mottled with clouds which tempered 
both the heat and the glare of the Spanish afternoon. We 
were in the cheapest seats, having disdained to go skyward into 
' the boxes, for we had come to taste the full flavour of an aver- 
age bullfight as a popular spectacle, and we wished it as pure 
as possible. So we had bought purple tickets for two pesetas 
and a white one for me at half price; at the same time repelling 
the persistence of a feminine hawker, who pressed upon us large 
flabby paper bags of mysterious content which we imagined to 
be some form of refreshment. The seats of the bullring were 
of flat stone rising tier upon tier, 
and we chose our places low 
down to get a good view, yet as 
near as possible to the slowly 
creeping shadow; only one row 
of stone seats and two rows of 
chairs or iron lattice separated 
us from the arena itself. The 
chairs were empty, so I asked 
Luis if they were reserved for 
some special purpose. “No,” he 
answered, “but the bull may leap 
out of the ring. Those chairs 
would entangle him, but it is un- 
comfortable if you happen to be 
sitting there, so they are-not very 
popular.” As the edge of the 
arena was guarded by a palisade 
of stout planking about five feet 
high, through which were cut 
narrow gaps—bolt-holes—for the toreadors, and the seats were 
separated from this palisade by a passage some six feet wide, 
the lowest seats being set some ten feet above the floor, I felt 
that the risk of finding an enraged bull in one’s lap was rather 
remote, 

The culverts spouted Spanish humanity: soldiers in greenish 
khaki; women in black, white or colours dominated by a very 
popular pink; peasants in blue blouses and sandals; bourgeoisie 
in straw hats and drill; youths in caps of exaggerated English 
cut. Immediately below us two small children, mothered by a 
third aged about eleven, all three exceedingly unkempt, rather 
dirty, and possibly verminous, took their seats, and, recognizing 
that I was a stranger, advised me in hoarse whispers all through 
the progress of the spectacle. In spite of her obvious poverty 
the eldest girl wore a large tortoise-shell comb of elaborate pat- 
tern in a carefully arranged “coiffure. Numberless children 
seemed to have attended the spectacle thus, as the small London- 
ers go to the cinema. At this moment the ring itself was full 
of them, some playing football, a game very popular—there is 
even a Spanish periodical called Free-Kick—others giving imi- 
tation exhibitions of bullfighting, more or less like that played 
by the children in the hotel. When the imitation bull, stabbed 


THE LIGHTER SIDE OF :-AN 
eANDALUSIAN BULL FIGHT 


The Bull Ring—Young Fans of the Family Circle— 

The Patient Bull and the Nervous Torero—What Hap- 

pens to Old Horses—The Great Moments of a Spanish 
Matinee—T ough Meat for Market 


(The third of a series of sketches telling of the adventures of two artists 

“Two Vagabonds in Spain” is the title 

under which these papers by Jan and Cora Gordon will be published 
early in the Autumn.—The Editor) 
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to death, was dragged around the ring, 
the real spectators cheered loudly. We 
wondered what the bull’s mother would 
say about the state of his pants. 

This was no Mantilla day, nor day 
of fiesta. It was just an ordinary 
Sunday afternoon diversion in this provincial town. We took 
our first dose of bullfight in this place for a reason. Essentially 
a popular sport should be judged as a sport of the people: not 
by its highest exponents, but by its average. An intelligent for- 
eigner would not get the truest impression of what cricket means 
to England at Lord’s or at the Oval; but on some village green 
at an inter-parochial contest. 

The horrors of bullfighting began with a band, the age of the 
bandsmen varying between fourteen and seventy years. The 
band marched around the ring playing music as out of tune as 
the new age is with the old. The ring emptied of children, and 
two horsemen superbly mounted dashed across the arena to de- 
mand from the President the key of the bull-pen. This was 
followed by a general parade of the toreros. Alas, for romance! 
Their gilt was somewhat tarnished, most of their cloaks worn 
and faded; usually the only part of the costume which seemed 
to have retained its original brilliance was the coloured seat of 
the tight trousers, which I sup- 
pose comes in for very little wear 
and tear. The picadors with 
their nailheaded lances seemed 
veritable Don Quixotes on their 
more than Rosinante steeds: 
poor beasts doomed to the knack- 
ers anyhow. The _ procession 
ended with two cart-horses and 
a yoke destined to drag the 
slaughtered bulls from the ring. 

There was a pause. Luis said 
in a low murmur: 

“Doesn’t your heart beat? Isn’t 
this moment exciting ?” 

He spoke truly. Around the 
huge oval all eyes were concen- 
trated on the red door of the 
bull-pen: the very air seemed 
rarefied and electric. For me, I 
think this was the most tense moment of the day: that moment 
before anything had happened. A bugle call cut the silence. 
The red door swung open and with a peculiar rolling gallop the 
bull dashed into the arena. 

“Now,” I thought, “this terrible bullfight about which so much 
has been written, so much discussed, has indeed begun.” 

The bullfights of our imagination are spectacles of sun and 
colour—of madness stained with cruelty; the cruelty perhaps 
partly condoned by the fierceness of the bull, by a sort of wild 
frenzy of sport which seems in some part to excuse the murder- 
ous instinct of man. 

The bull, a coloured rosette nailed to its shoulder, reached the 
centre of the ring, and then, for me, half the anticipated interest 
of the fight vanished. We had expected a wild and furious 
gallop around the arena; a bull lusting to kill or be killed; mad 
charges at the toreros, who would elude it with quick baffling 
passes of the cloaks, wild dashes at the unfortunate horses, the 
riders of which would at least make some pretence of manoeuv- 
ring before the furious bull was allowed to fling horse and rider 
into the air. But no! The bull slowed up, halted and looked 
to this side and that. It was obviously perplexed. One could 
almost'imagine a crease of puzzlement between its eyes. What 
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was all this; where the sierras of its youth; into what strange 
place had it come? And now began a taunting of the unwilling 
bull. The:toreros flapped their faded cloaks at it, but whenever 
the bull: was tempted to charge the man ran for safety and 
crammed himself through one of the bolt-holes in the palistade— 
once a torero scampering for life reached an opening af the-same 
instant:as.a companion. For a moment there was a flurry, but 
both men contrived to push through before’ the bull was able to 
reach them. The first impression of the fight was of.a certain 
power and some magnificence on the part of the bull, and of 
degradation on the:part of the toreros—one thought of the shorn 
Sampson taunted by the Philistines. In this contest the men 
seemed somehow ignoble in comparison with the animals. The 
next act of the drama made this feeling no better. The picador 
was led out on his blindfolded 
and skeleton-like steed by a lit- 
tle man in a red shirt, who from 


not. 


A torero who had carried an exceedingly faded violet cloak, 
and who had been perhaps most hasty in his dashes for the safety 
gaps, now discarded his cloak, and waving a pair of pink ban- 
derillas stepped into the centre of ‘the ring. Like a foreigner 


at cricket we naturally missed much of the subtlety, but it was 
obvious that there were certain conditions under which the ban- 


derillero would meet the bull and others under which he would 
When the toreador seemed to;think the bull in a good | 
position, he waived his banderillas and-stamped his feet as though 
about to fence. But the bull did not want banderillas stuck into ' 
him. Again and again he declined the invitation while the popu- 
lace howled “No quiere, no quiere!” Personally I should have 
sent the bull home and ordered another with more ginger in it. 
At last, exasperated, the bull charged, the banderillero ran to- 


wards it in a slightly circular path, planted his two sticks, each © 


some thirty. inches long, into the bull’s neck, and, curving out 
more widely, avoided by a few inches the upward thrust of the 
bil’s: horns.” This piece of work looked dangerous, and the pay 
of a banderillero amounts to between £3 and £4 an afternoon. 
I think.that he earns his money. What surprised us was to-see 
the torero- who had appeared such a scamperer with the faded 
purple cloak performing most pluckily with the paper-covered 
sticks.. I suppose it is the case of a good batsman and good 
bowler—the arts are not interchangeable. | 


The six banderillas having been placed, another interval of || 


harrying the unfortunate animal with minor exasperations of 
cloak-flapping followed: but at last the espatero, the swordsman, 
and the matador prepared to give the death stroke. Here again 
in first-class bullfighting prob- 
ably the whole exhibition is one 
of supreme skill. We expected 


behind the horse’s head held out, 
like a policeman regulating the 
traffic, a protesting hand at the 
bull, as if to imply that the ani- 
mal was not to charge till he 
was ready to bolt. For some 
while the bull did not take the 
invitation, though whenever he 
appeared likely to do so the 
small man dropped the reins and 
ran for the paling, from which, 
however, he took care never to 
be very far away. The picador 
himself is not in great danger, 
for his trousers are armour 
plated. 

By this time the audience was 
shouting out: “No “quiere!” + 
but at last the bull charged, the picador thrust his lance, and the 
bull with a great thrust of its head overturned both horse and 
man. Immediately the bull was surrounded by the toreros who 
with flapping cloaks distracted its attention. Man and horse 
were lifted up again. 

Large numbers of Spaniards do not like bullfighting, but a 
great many Spaniards who do not in principle object to bullfight- 
ing do object to the horse-slaughter. One, cutting to the roots 
of the truth, said it was “not aesthetic.” He was right. There 
should be a strong sense of the aesthetic in sport—it is a thing 
more subtle than mere “fair play,” and when this sense of the 
aesthetic is ignored the sport becomes brutality. This horse- 
slaughter more than oversteps the line of the aesthetic, so for 
us did the bolt-holes provided for the toreros. For us bull- 
fighting would begin to be a serious sport if the men and the 
bull stood on the same conditions. 

One picador, who by means of his lance kept the bull off from 
his horse, received a round of well-earned applause. The bugle 
sounded once more and the picadors were led out of the ring. 
There followed another rather dull interval of cloak-flapping. 
One of the matadors, however, gave an exhibition of passes 
which made the bull charge repeatedly within a foot or so of 

‘the man’s body, during which the torero did not move his feet. 
When the bull, baffled and panting with exhaustion at his fruit- 
less tosses, paused, the torero went upon one knee before the 
animal. The spectators shrieked applause and flung their hats 
into the ring. But this exhibition was very different from the 
usual cloak-flapping followed by a scamper for the bolt-hole: nor, 
indeed, was it shown often. 


a certain number of showy 
passes with the scarlet flag, the 
matador keeping the bull cir- 
cling about: him—“wearing the 
bull as a waist-belt,” as the say- 
ing is in Spain. Then a pause, 
a sudden thrust with the sword 
—and, with a groan, the bull is 
dead. It was not so. The es- 
patero walked about flapping 
the cloak, at which sometimes 
the bull did charge, but more 
often did not. Several times 
the espatero had to run into a 
bolt-hole.. The bull showed 
strong desires to go home: it 
went to the side of the ring and 
looked at the door from whence 
it had emerged, while more venturesome members of the audience 
leaned over the palisade and tried to snatch out a banderilla as 
a souvenir. The toreador chivied the bull round the ring, trying 
to get it face foremost. However, when he succeeded in this he 
did not seem satisfied, for though the people. yelled: 
Ahora!”’? the matador only flapped his cloak. 

“He is rather a nervous espatero,” said Luis, “so, when he does 
prepare to kill, look out. Sometimes the sword flies. Not very 
long ago it landed in the audience and killed a spectator.” At 
last, however, the bull, tongue hanging out, foam dripping from 
its mouth, blood streaming from the lance and banderilla wounds 
in the shoulders, faced the matador with half lowered and sullen 
head. The matador, taking up the position of a man about to- 
throw a javelin, aimed his sword, which was curiously curved 


1 “He doesn’t want to fight. 2 “Now! Now!” 
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|in the blade, and with quick steps ran in, thrust, and side-stepped. 
The bull taken by surprise, could not bring its weight into action 
rapidly enough, the upward tossing horns missed the man by 
inches: the bull rushed forward at another torero who had taken 


position in line to attract the animal’s attention. The matador - 


had made no master stroke, the sword stood eighteen inches out 
of the bull’s shoulder. The bull showed no signs of death, so 
‘the matador went away to procure another sword. Finally the 
bull, stabbed by four swords, was worried to death rather than 
killed, after which the corpse was dragged triumphantly around 
the ring at the tail of the team of horses, while the spectators 
stood on the stone seats and cheered. 

It may be that we English take our pleasures sadly, but at 
that moment it struck me that at an ordinary bullfight the Span- 
iard seems to take rather dull pleasures with ecstasy. 

The second bull proved more lively, the second matador more 
expert, or more lucky than his confrére; but here also the show 
seemed to partake rather of the nature of what should properly 
be termed bullbaiting than bullfighting. This second bull pro- 
vided the thrill of the day to the three small dirty children. 
With one thrust of its horn it killed a horse. The. small boy 
(aged six or seven) turned to me with eyes sparkling with pleas- 
ure. 


“iM Re 


“Did you see that?” he exclaimed. “One thrust only.” 

After the death of this bull came the Interval. 

“Look up the numbers printed on your tickets,” said Luis. 

Having found the papers, I raised my head and to my amaze- 
ment saw, in the centre of the arena, a donkey, two young calves 
and a sewing-machine. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed. “What are those?” 

“They are the prizes of the tombola,”’ exclaimed Luis; “you 
or the Sefior may win one.” 

The lots were drawn out of a large hat-box, and the numbers 
displayed on a blackboard. The donkey fell to a small boy, the 
calves to a peasant. But for some while the sewing-machine, 
forlorn and incongruous, stood in the centre of the bloodthirsty 
arena awaiting a-claimant. Attention was finally concentrated 
upon a point high up amongst the cheap seats, to the right of 
the President’s box. Shouting, persuasion, hand-clapping and 
arm-waving ensued, and at last the crowd squeezed out a small, 
dark woman, blushing and giggling behind her fan, accompanied 
by husband, husband’s friend and six-year-old son. The sewing 

“machine was escorted out of the same door through which the 
dead bulls had been dragged. 

Then the bullfight began again. The’ third bull, a lusty black, 
‘was the most willing of all. He did charge, he leapt high in his 
endeavours to kill those phantom cloaks. After all the necessary 
banderillas had been placed, there followed an incident. A boy 
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of about sixteen 
years leapt the bar- 
rier and ran across 
the ring, hastily as 
he ran unwrapping 
something from a 
covering of news- 
paper. There was 
a sudden hum of 
excited voices from 
the spectators. 

“Pa ened Iuis: 
“An amateur !” 

The boy reached 
the President’s 
box, the unwrapped objects being a pair of dirty banderillas. 
Bowing to the President he craved permission to plant his band- 
erillas in the bull. But, alas for youthful aspirations, permission 
was not given. The boy clambered sadly over the palisade to 
hide himself in the audience. 

Unfortunately this bull, the bravest of the four, fell to the - 
lot of the nervous matador. Death was a very lengthy operation, 
during the progress of which the bull knocked down the bull- 
fighter. For a moment we wondered if the bull were going to 
take its revenge, but flapping cloaks instantly distracted it. Mean- 
while, between the forelegs of the bull the matador lay very 
still, shielding his head with his arms. The nervous matador, 
however, went on with his task, using three swords before it was 
completed. 

The matador of the fourth bull made an exceedingly bad thrust. 
The populace howled insults at him, flinging at the same time 
those paper bags which we had seen on sale near the ticket- 
office. They contained no refreshment, nor material for bom- 
barding unsuccessful matadors, but were stuffed with horeshair 
to soften the stone seats. By this time we wished we had in- 
quired more about them, for the stone had proved anything but 
soft. The fourth bull dead, the bullfight was over. 

“Come and see the toreros,” said Luis. 


So with the outflowing press we passed into the culvert, down 
the stairs and along the corridors of brick, till we reached a win- 
dow or grille, by staring through which we could see the “heroes 
of Spain” clambering into an ordinary station bus, in which they 
sat, stiff, cramped, dignified and unsmiling, conscious of their 
importance. 

We returned with the returning crowds along the roads deep 
in dust, back to the centre of the town where there were cooling 
drinks and seats softer than those stone benches. While we 
were sitting thus, revelling in varied positions and summing up 
our first impressions, a large box cart of lattice work passed by. 
Within the cart were hung great joints of meat which swung to 
and fro as the cart bumped over the uneven road. 

“There,” said Luis, “go the bulls. They will be sold to-mor- 
row in the market. The meat is cheap because it is rather 
tough.”’ 

This incident, because it seemed to contain a note of irony, 
because it had in it something sardonic and something callous, 
seemed to us a fitting termination to the spectacle which we had 
witnessed. 

The only fiesta we had hitherto experienced in Spain had 
been a small peasant feast during an afternoon at Verdolay. We 
had gone to it; but finding that we as foreigners constituted the 
chief centre of interest, we had run away to the seclusion of 
our house. At the big fiesta of Jijona were so many strangers 
that we were almost overlooked. 

The family at the “Vinegar” consisted of an old bent-backed 
father peasant, sandalled; a mother, in black with black shawl; 
several sons, reaching towards mercantile gentility owing to the 
turron factory, which was in the cellars of the house, and sev- 
eral daughters, most of whom had married personages of im- 
portance in the little town. In fact the “Vinegar” family was 
upon the up-grade. They promised us a week of unparalleled 
amusement. 

First, they said the town was crammed with people—a most 
necessary concomitant to Spanish enjoyment. In no other coun- 
try in the world is the gregarious nature of man so plainly ex- 
hibited. The man who plays his lonely golf matched with an 
imaginary colonel would not be understood; your solitary pleas- 
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urer would find no sympathizers. Crowds, 
crowds, form the oil in the salad of Spanish 
amusement. Secondly: that very night the 
priests were giving a free public cinema en- 
tertainment. Thirdly: “They will loose a cow 
on the streets to-morrow night. Oh, it is 
precioso. It is a wonderful diversion. The 
cow gallops, the men try to catch her. They 
are tossed right and left, others come to the 
rescue. Magnificent! Eh?’ Fourthly: the 
old drama of the Moors and Christians was to 
be performed. 

Jijona lies in territory once captured by the 
Moors. They say that the original name was 
Saracena, and to-day locally it is pronounced 
“Shishona.” It owes its considerable wealth to 
the extensive terrace cultivation of almonds, by 
means of which the hard-working Moors con- 
verted the mountains from barrenness to fer- 
tility. 

“There is a castle of boards erected in the 
plaza,” said the Vinegars; “this will be stormed 
first by the Moors, then by the Christians. It 
is very luxurious. Not so luxurious as last year, perhaps, be- 
cause the captains of the fiesta are not so wealthy as those of 
last year, and owing to the tobacco famine, the Contrabandistas 
will omit their drama of tobacco smuggling. Yet it will exhibit 
much lujo.” 4 

At supper we tasted for the first time the famous turron of 
Jijona. This was manufactured by our host. It is a crisp, dry, 
almond sweetmeat, probably Moorish in origin, for it is not unlike 
Halva de Smyrne and carries behind its almond flavour a queer 
but not unpleasant taste resembling the smell of an over-heated 
chair. Supper over, we went out to the plaza. The first need 
of Spanish amusement had been fulfilled. The streets were 
crowded. A few of the more sophisticated visitors were even 
wearing hats. 

At the far end of the plaza, dimly, could be seen the wooden 
castle, in shape not unlike one of those quaint woodcuts from 
an old edition of Froissart; some distance in front of it, high 
in the air, was the sheet on which the free “pictures” were to be 
thrown from the topmost pinnacle of the castle. As the time of 
the performance drew near, the people came bringing chairs with 
them until both before and behind the screen the plaza was 
crammed. The performance was not a success. The illumina- 
tion was dim; the sheet stretched high above the people’s heads. 
In addition, a young moon in its first quarter intruded from above 
the mountain-tops. This intrusive crescent, shining almost 
through the centre of the sheet, sometimes took the place of the 
heroine’s head, sometimes of the hero’s waistcoat. After strain- 
ing our eyes for a while, having reflected on gift-horses and 
teeth we went back to the Vinegars’ and to bed. As we went 
we wondered what those spectators who were on the wrong side 
of the sheet and who in consequence could not read the legends 
—if they were able to read—would construe out of those dim 
dramas. 

We awoke on the morrow eager to see what the “Studio” of 
our friend was like. Father Vinegar had gone before us, but 
Mother Vinegar took the road and showed us up through tortu- 
ous and romantic staircases of streets, up—up—until we reached 
the highest level of the town. But our friend’s house was yet 
higher. We clambered up a zigzag path over a widening hill- 
side to the crest of the ridge. There on the top, fronting the 
ruins of the old Saracen fortress, was our friend’s house “El 
Torre de Blay.’’ It was a long house of one story, backed by a 
round tower of three stories. The tower was claimed to be 
Saracen in origin: it overlooked a walled yard, which was filled 
with chickens, rabbits and turkeys, for the Vinegars were using 
the house during the absence of our friend. A pile of almond 
shells was in the entrada and a back door led out into a terraced 
garden full of pomegranate, pear, fig, almond and olive trees 
and grape vines. Old Vinegar, called locally “Pére Chicot,” led 
us round, discoursing on the beauty of the house, which was 
indeed cool, large and airy. But the clow of the house Pére 
Chicot kept till the last. With a gesture of profound pride he 
swung open a small door. 

“Senor and Sefiora,’ he exclaimed, “I will warrant that there 
is not a W. C. to compare with this in the whole province of 


Alicante.” 


TRAV ED 
Mother Vinegar, talking in a high-pitched, 
querulous voice, was complaining of the rise in 
prices, of the hardness of the season. The 
garden of the Torre, she said, was not worth — 
looking after, there were no grapes, and as for | 
the almonds, she went on, pointing to a small« 


heap, that was the whole crop for the year.” 
She added that ‘only a little while ago some-| 
body had broken into the’ yard and had stolen — 
two hundred and fifty pesetas’ worth of poul- 

try and rabbits. ; x 

It occurred to us that some of her cordiality © 
to us came from the fact that she looked on us~ 
to make up some of that lost money. So I. 
gently led her on to the question of ways and” 
means. 

“Oh, El Sefior used this place as a working 
place only. He lived and slept at our house, 
and for that he paid ten pesetas a day.” 

Now El Sefior (our English friend) had- 
told us that he paid seven pesetas. Our sus- 
picions were correct. J am afraid that in the 
end Mrs. Vinegar, like the undertaker in Tchek-' 
hov’s story, counted us amongst her losses. Her manner changed’ 
gradually from cordial to chilly;she had promised to help me to 
shop, but she put obstacles in my way and also, I believe, tried” 
to prevent us from finding a servant. 
rangement that Mrs. Vinegar should supply us with meals at’ 
two pesetas fifty each. Remembering that Elias had fed us in™ 
Murcia for one peseta fifty I struggled to reduce the price to two 


She said: 


Finally we made an ar- | 


pesetas for less food, but Mrs. Vinegar said that Jijona was far” 


more expensive than Murcia (as a matter of fact it was, if any- 
thing, cheaper), and that the reputation of her house would not 
stand a lower price. Finally, to her disgust, I announced that 
we could not afford more than three meals a week at that rate, 
and we were accordingly scrawled down, heavily underlined, with 
red ink, amongst the stolen chickens and rabbits. 

But the idea of the cow chase through the streets excited us. 
As in the well-known story, the cow turned out to be a bull; nor. 
was the chase to be in the narrow winding streets, but in the 
plaza, the entrances of which had been blocked up with extem- 
pore barricades of wooden beams. The women and the less 
courageous of the men were to fill the balconies, and places in a 
balcony had been found for us by the Vinegar girls, who were 
quite different in manners from their parents. The bulls were 
stabled at the back of the town; and, like a wasp in a spider’s 
web, plunging at the ends of long ropes tied to its horns, the bull 
was dragged to the plaza, when it was insinuated into a rough 
bull-pen erected near the castle. There were three bulls, and a 
second was thus dragged up and penned in. The third, how- 
ever, was tied to a tree, and pads, like boxing-gloves, were fixed 
solidly to its murderous horns, Then with some precautions the 
bull was loosened. The game was a sort of ticky-touchwood. 
Home in this case was anywhere out of reach of the bull’s tossing” 
capacity: open doors, the ironwork of windows 
trees, the barricades of the streets, lamp posts, a fountain— 
around which one could dodge—and a wall topped by a rickety 
pailing, and the woodwork of some swing-boats near the castle. 

Jan had gone down into the plaza to get some photos. From 
the balcony the game was exciting, though not furious. Some 
of the boys showed considerable pluck; and it was amusing to 
watch the strange concavities shown in the back of one running 
away who thought that the bull was close behind and who could 
feel in imagination those horns prodding his spine. 

But the fun was not furious enough to bear long watching 
from the balcony. So I went down into the square and joined 
Jan. I had several reasons for this action. T was bored, and 


water pipes, - 


thought it would be more exciting below. But the chief idea 1. 


had was that by this manoeuvre I would b i 
at e able to introduce 

myself to Jijona en bloc. I should be universally known, and 
would thus escape the continual shrieks and giggles with which 
eee greeted my appearance. So I went down into the 
plaza. 

A loud gasp went up from the crowds. 

pene youths ran up to me. 

“Sefiora, Sefiora,” they cried, “ : ; is” 
eae y cried, “you mustn’t stay here. It is 

“Why?” asked T. 


1 Luxury. 
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“But don’t you understand? The bull! He might get you.” 

“But,” I answered, “he might get you too.” 

“Oh, but we can run.” 

“Well, I can run also.” 

At this moment theory turned hurriedly into practice. The 
bull came charging down upon us. Jan and I with a number of 
youths made a run for the wall, clambered on to it, and clung 
there, hanging on its rickety palings, while the bull smelt our 
toes. 

“Curse you! Curse you!’ screamed out an old man who was 
dancing with rage on the other side of the palings. “Get down. 
Can’t you see that in a minute you'll bring the whole place down? 
Get off at once.” 

Bat the boys merely gave him retort for curse. The bull 
turned on to another baiter and dashed away. This boy sprang 
into the branches of a young tree. The bull, going full speed, 
hit the stem of the sapling with his forehead, and the youth was 
shot off, describing a graceful parabola, and landing with a 
thump on to the ground. Gradually the game drifted to the 
other end of the plaza and we came down from the fence. 

“Sefiora,” said an anxious voice, “I have here a balcony. It 
is quite respectable, for my wife is there. Pray do not risk 
your life any longer.” 

The speaker was the husband of one of the Vinegar girls, one 
of the nicest men we met in Jijona. He was short and plump, 
and even as he spoke to me he gazed anxiously towards the end 
of the plaza. While he was still urging me, the bull made a 
movement in our direction, and he 
bolted. This time we sought shel- 
ter in an open doorway, accom- 
panied by two priests. One lad 
tripped and the bull rolled him 
over with its padded horns, but 
other lads ran up, one flapped a 
handkerchief before the animal’s 
nose, another hung on to its tail. 
Somehow we could not help 
wondering what would have hap- 
pened to the bull had twenty pub- 
lic schoolboys been loosed in that 
plaza! 

At last the light faded. First 
the bull, then the boys grew tired. 
The animal, captured with ropes, 
was led away to become meat for 
future Jijona dinners—eating a 
playmate, it seemed to me. 

Further north in Spain they 
have a variant of this game. A 
young bull is put into a wide cir- 
cle formed of carts. The bull’s 
horn’s are not padded, and this 
game is quite dangerous. A Polish painter, a friend of ours, 
once entered such a ring. He was chased by the bull and to 
escape sprang for a cart. He was not quite quick enough. With 
the upward toss the bull thrust a horn through the seat of his 
trousers, as the painter was in mid-air. Luckily the trousers 
were an old pair, the seat came out wholesale and the painter 
tumbled head first into the cart. He says that for the rest of 
the day he went about with his hat clapped behind him. 

The bull-baiting over, we called upon the doctor to whom we 
carried an introduction from Luis. Then we scrambled up to 
our Torre, taking with us provisions and candles. We made up our 
mattress on the floor and slept the more soundly for our hard bed. 

We had one joy at Jijona—there were no mosquitos, and the 
nights were deliciously cool. Our windows were far enough 
from the ground to allow the most timid of Spanish women to 
sleep secure from robbers. The sun streaming in at our windows 
~ awoke us before six—we dressed and breakfasted, looking down 
on the town, which still lay in the shadow. Immediately be- 
neath our windows were two hundred yards of stony hillside ; 
then began the houses, small and closely crowded as though they 
feared the rough arid expanse of the towering hills of rock. We 
looked down upon an almost Moorish succession of flat roofs, 
plunging downhill into the valley. The surrounding country was 
like a rough sea suddenly frozen, in front of us the mountains 
seemed almost to curl over. A violet smoke was arising from 
Jijona chimneys, a smoke which drifted a sweet scent to our 
nostrils, a scent of sage and of fir. From the middle of the 
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village the church tower covered with blue and white tiles sud- 
denly chimed the hour with discordant bells. 

Mrs. Vinegar was to take me the round of the shops. She 
had previously tried to impress me with the dreadful price of 
provisions in Jijona, and this time she prevented me from buy- 
ing eggs. The greengrocer’s shop, kept by a gay woman named 
Concha, was only an entrada filled with baskets. Mrs. Vinegar 
had refused to change a note of 100 pesetas for me, and we 
discovered later that notes of any magnitude greater than twenty- 
five pesetas are difficult to change in villages. But Concha 
changed the money cheerfully and earned my gratitude. Opposite 
Concha’s shop, frowning on the main street with grated windows 
was the prison, of which somebody said: 

“Heavens! The Jijona men are so good that there hasn’t been 
a soul in the prison for the last five years. It is full of chickens 
and rabbits.” 

We bought a frying-pan, having to choose between one very 
small and one very large. The latter was thick in rust, and 
must have been I don’t know how many years on ‘the shelves of 
the shop. We chose it on condition that the shopman could get 
it clean, and he at once put the whole of his family to work on 
it, including a prospective daughter-in-law, a French-African girl 
just arrived from Morocco. The customers were whispering one 
to another, and at last one more bold than the others addressed me: 

“I saw you yesterday go down amongst the bulls. Were you 
not terribly frightened? "I thought that my heart was going to stop.” 

We went to buy drinking glasses. The china shop was deserted 

and we had to shout loudly before 

we could get anybody to serve us. 

The woman did not know the 
; price of the glasses. 

“But no matter,” she said, “you 
can pay any time you like. And 
weren't you terribly frightened 
yesterday, going down into the 
bulls? I couldn’t draw my breath 
when I saw you jump on to the 
wall.” 

There were children crowded at 
the shop door. As we came out I 
heard murmurs, which gradually 
we made out as: 

“La Valiente, La Valiente, La 
Valiente !” 

I was known by this name dur- 
ing the whole of my stay in Jijona. 

On Sunday we dined at the 
Vinegars’ and in the afternoon the 
doctor took us to the Casino. I 
believe there is gambling at these 
Casinos, but this takes place up- 
stairs, and on the ground floor 

they perform the function of the local club. On Sunday after- 
noons and in the evenings the aristocracy of the place collect here 
to sip ices while the local pianist rattles off the latest music which 
has reached the town. 

After supper we walked through the streets, feeling our way 
up and down hill, for lights were few and the streets full of rocks 
and unexpected steps. We heard the sound of guitars and at 
once climbed towards it. At the top of a staircase we came to 
a shop in front of which a family was sitting. A woman with 
a rough voice began to chaff us. 

“Ah, yes,” she exclaimed, “you are the English of the Torre 


_ de Blay. And the lady is the valiant one who is not afraid of 


bulls. Haha! What? 
let’s all go.” 

The family heaved itself to its feet, surrounded and escorted 
us down a narrow lane which ended at a platform which hung 
on the cliff’s edge. Three men were sitting on the doorstep of 
a house, two playing guitars, one playing the bandurria. A 
crowd, young men in blouses and girls, with light skirts and 
shawls, were standing about or dancing. Three couples were 
dancing a Valencian jota. Some of the movements of the dance 
seemed intricate, but they danced with a fine natural grace, and 
there was a beautiful balance of body which echoed the move- 
ment of the music. A woman standing behind me said: 

“Now, Senora, I will teach you the jota one of these evenings. 
And you will take my baby, because I have lots and they say you 
have none.” 


You are going to see the dancing—well, 
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The puppets, which have faces of 

carved wood and wigs of real hair, 

are exquisitely made and gorgeously 
robed. 


HE sun rose on a fair landscape, a country-side green and 

beautiful: Near Uji acres of tea plants in terraced rows 
stretched away to rising ground where“kaki” trees in orchards, 
or scattered singly over farms, spread their silvery green twisted 
branches covered with orange colored fruit. Rows of these per- 
simmons, knotted at intervals along a string, were festooned to 
dry urider eaves or over farmhouse doorways. Thus prepared 
they make a delicious confection. 

Rice fields where ripening grain billowed when swayed by the 
wind, were peopled with strange figures clad in tattered garments, 
straw rain coats and old straw hats. Animated by every passing 
breeze, these scarecrows waved gaunt crazy arms to discourage 
greedy birds, hovering near, eager to light and devour many 
grains of the precious cereal. 

Houses near the tracks, with shoji shoved back, exposed al- 
most entire interiors. Upstairs, over porch railings, family bed- 
ding aired and zabuton (floor cushions) as well. Ground floor 
rooms faced small gardens bordered by tall feathery hedges of 
cosmos pink and white. In them bloomed the sturdiest of cox- 
combs, brilliant red and mustard yellow. Plum blossoms filled the 
air with fragrance. An unusually warm autumn sun had matured 
buds and dainty flowers mingled with the foliage of trees whose 
branches had, in the early spring, been covered with masses of 
snowy bloom. 

All this beauty was lost to sight as we approached Osaka. In 
the outskirts of this important manufacturing centre, black smoke 
curls upward from tall factory chimneys which loom dark against 
the blue. We did not visit Osaka to buy crockery or porcelain 
or any of the many manufactured things, but to attend the Doll 

‘theatre of ancient origin (the Bunraku-za) a second time. We 
went directly to the hotel. Our note of introduction was sent to 
the theatre and an answer, soon returned, stated that our request 
would be granted, we could take pictures of the dolls next day, 
“by the special permission.” 

The following morning our ricksha runners made their way 
through crowded streets and turning into a narrow busy shop- 
lined lane, stopped before a gray stone torii. On a wide flagged 
pathway we passed through this arch into a temple enclosure 
where children played and doves circled over the temple roof of 
heavy thatch, so gracefully curved and neatly clipped. A narrow 
passage to the left of the temple, wedges itself between the theatre 


Vip ia Ss OLE 
THEATRE 
THE BUNRAKU-ZA 


By May L. CocHRANE 


T RAVES 


The making of the dolls is a lost art 
and accordingly those which are in 
use today, are held priceless. 


and a Japanese house with open front where 4 box-like ticket 
office, glassed in, occupies space on a raised platform, or porch, 
of polished boards. A similar platform, on the opposite side of 
the narrow path, leads to the theatre lobby and entrance. Outside 
this entrance great round bouquets and wreaths of artificial flow- 
ers were propped on tall standards. In the lobby many beautiful 
brocaded floor cushions, in boxes, were displayed. The cushions 
were presents-to a koto player, just: admitted to the orchestra, 
and the flowers were gifts to his teacher. 


The entire space allotted to the audience, up-stairs and down, 
is divided into boxes by low railings. These are movable and 
easily shifted. A box arranged for two can be quickly altered 
to accommodate from six to eight, according to the number of 
floor cushions placed neatly in a double row and enclosed within 
a railing. Downstairs the aisles are raised board platforms run- 
ning from back to front of the house. Two doors of entrance 
open directly to these side aisles, which lead to the stage. People 
arriving walk the polished footboards to their special compart- 
ment, and step down into it. This “hana michi’ (flower way, or 
path) dates from very early times. In olden days an admiring 
audience sometimes threw flowers to a favorite performer, using 
this elevated mode of entrance and exit. Later the gifts were 
money, or cakes, in boxes decorated with artificial flowers. Act- 
ors, especially those supposed to be arriving from a distance, still 
tread the flower path and sometimes stop in the middle of it, to ° 
speak or dance. This brings them in close touch with their 
audience. Up-stairs a single row of boxes surrounds the semi- 
circular balcony, and is on a level with the floor. 

Men, women and children filled the house. Whole families 
had come to spend the day for a number of dramas are offered 
on one program. The first play began at 11 A. M. and the last 
one did not finish until after eight in the evening. Tuneful 
chimes or soft music from the wings did not hush all sounds in 
the audience and announce a rising curtain, as is the pretty cus- 
tom in some theatres of the West. Instead the slow beating of 
a heavy drum was followed by the metallic sound of wooden 
clappers, in the hands of a masked man. These signals met with 
a quick response. A small circular platform at the right of the 
stage, but apart from it, swung half round like magic, and there 
sat a singer and musician side by side, a beautiful gold screen at 
their back. ; 
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It takes three masked actors to manipulate a doll. The 

most experienced holds the figure and is responsible for 

the right arm, the second works the legs, and the third 
the left arm and hand. 


The success 
of these old 
ballad dramas 
depends 
largely on the 

: minstrel and 
musician accompanying” him. (gaost étient on the samisen) for 
he sings all the parts acted by the dolls. As his name was 
announced he touched his forehead with his. song book resting 
on a lacquered. stand. before him. The sam*:en. player bowed 
gravely as his name was called. After loud applaise, the heavy 
red satin curtain was pushed back to reveal the. Stage properly 
set and the play began. ~ Ber 

Warriors mounted on gaily copartaiak ite and black 
chargers, with arching necks and flowing manes and tails, rode 
onto the stage. Ladies in wonderful costumes arrived and a 
mother knelt before her babe, lying on a cushion, at her feet. 

Absorbed in the action of the play, we entirely forgot the men in 
black masks and gowns (supposed to be invisible) who hold the 
dolls. These men are called “doll handlers,” and three are re- 
quired for each doll. Only after long years of practice, when he 
is considered an artist, is a handler privileged to work un-masked. 
The most experienced man holds the doll aloft with his left hand 
_at its back, and works the strings controlling its head movements 
at the same time. With his right hand he manages the doll’s 
right arm. The second man works the strings controlling the doll’s 
legs and feet, and a man at his left manages its left hand and arm. 


The pieepees! ‘are oe by an actor 

who stands behind pulling the wires which 

are attached to. the delicately articulated 

joints. . Here the doll’s arm is thrown back - 
« * to show the manner-of ppensling: 


A barrier extending the 
width of the stage at the 
front, and of the same color 
as its setting, makes the 
puppets appear to be walk- 
ing on a floor. In reality 
they walk or sit in space, 
while the men controlling 
their movements waix on a 
plaform far below the bar- 
rier, holding their subjects 
aloft. Men holding a horse 
or its rider wear black lac- 
quer clogs, often a foot high, 
to lift them above the other 
handlers. These are invis- 
ible to the audience, and 
stamping them gives a fine 
imitation of horses hoofs. 

With rather short inter- 
missions, one drama follow- 
ed another. It was a fine 
bill for the theatre was 
celebrating the 200th anni- 
versary of Chikamatsu 
Monzaemon, the greatest 

(Continued on page 36) 


After long years of practice 
the performer is considered 
an artist and is allowed to 


work unmasked. Yoshida 
Bunza has worked the dolls 
for forty-seven years. 


Minstrels and musicians of 
the Bunraku-Za are trained 
to as fine a pitch of perfec- 
tion as the performers. All 
the dialogue of the plays is 
sung to the accompaniment 
of some musical instrument, 
generally the samisen. 
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TRAV Es 


THE LAND OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS 


The Orient Express—Eastward Through History—T he Boiling Kettle of Croa- 
tia—Belgrade—A Night on a Marble Table—W here Comic Opera Still Lives 


By Otis PEABODY SWIFT . 3 ae 


! 


WHERE EAST AND WEST! ARE ONE 


The minaret of a mosque, the fez of a Mohammedan, mingling with the occidental umbrella and the market cries of middle Europe make the 
cities of Yougo-Slavia an unbelievable wonder. 


HE moment one sees the Simplon Orient Express waiting in 

. the Gare de Lyons in Paris one feels a thrill. There is the 
magic of far off lands about the long line of dusty chocolate col- 
oured cars, with their curtained compartment windows and the 
white enamel plaques on the sides, labeled in square red letters 
with names that read like a string of European crises—“Milan— 
Rome —Venice —Trieste—Zagreb— Belgrade —Athens—Sofia — 
Constantinople.” 

The dust streaks and rain streaks on the windows come from 
the dust and rain of all the thin threaded roadbeds of southeast 
Europe. That slim, sardonic, blasé black-moustached French por- 
ter who is stowing you into your little cubby-hole has seen those 
far off lands. Three days, four days hence, and you too will be 
rolling down into the middle ages, dropping a decade of civiliza- 
tion with each kilometer that clips behind you until some morning 
the Simplon Orient leaves you, at a Balkan station platform, 
standing at the dawn of modern Europe, watching the receding 
train as it puffs on towards Stamboul and the gateway of the 
Orient. 

Once you have traveled by the Simplon Orient you have made a 
friend. It is hard to put its glamour into words. But I remember 
two men talking in the smoke room of the Hotel Hungaria at 
- Budapest. 

“T took the Simplon Orient from Vinkovici to Tzarisbrodt 
Pee eesaid one, 

“Well, well,” said the other, “I traveled once by that train, too.” 

They spoke as if they had discovered an old and unexpected 
mutual friend. 

I rather like that strange, garish, shabby cosmopolite Levantine 
of a train—the Simplon Orient Express. 

I went aboard in Paris at 8 P. M., dined as we rolled out past 
Fontainbleau in the twilight, and slept as we slammed and rattled 
on through Dijon. The faint greyness of dawn found us with 
heads under blankets, shivering in suddenly chill air. Pulling up 


the curtain, the dazzling flashing magnificent panorama of tower- 
ing Alps burst upon us, high snow-clad peaks flooded with burn- 
ing sunshine against a turquoise sky, cavernous valleys still dim in 


chill twilight, range upon range of crowding bastioned mountains 


whose huge shoulders overhung the valley bottom through which 
our tiny train crawled. 

Noon—and we slipped through the short blackness of the Sim- 
plon tunnel out into the flat sun-baked plains of Lombardy. End- 
less orchards ranged in mathematical precision, reaching to the 
flat far horizon. Milan—with back streets that looked like the 
Bronx, and a swift glimpse of the frosted turrets and pinnacles of 
the Cathedral. 


f 


Ravenna and Cremona, their medieval fortresses nestling / 


among the green little hills while, ever to the north, the far off 
range of Austrian alps whence once the Goths and Vandals came. 

Venice, at twilight. A long track stretching across the land- 
ward marshes. The vaguely discernible skyline of a city, with 
glowing lights. A gondola slipping by on a still lagoon. A noisy 
station labeled “Venezia.” 

Darkness, dinner with ravioli and Chianti as we hurtled around 
the north coast of the Adriatic. Midnight, and we woke to an- 
other noisy station—Trieste. And once again the train was puff- 
ing and panting uphill, out of Italy, as we slept. 

Morning, and we woke in a new world. 

We were in Yougo-Slavia now, running down through Croatia, 

across a barren plain. East and west the plain stretched endless, 
roadless, houseless, wide miles of brown grazing land with herds 
of long-horned cattle; only occasional sluggish streams and 
clumps of trees broke the monotony of the scene. 
_ But northward there loomed another far mountain range reach- 
ing up against the sky. Another kind of mountain range, grey, 
treeless, stony, the barren sides runneled and gouged by centuries 
of erosion. 


Then, far away on that plain there lay a city. As we approached 


—— 
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Then, suddenly, there was the rattle of a bridge 
span under the car wheels and we looked out to 
see a wide, black, sweeping river, and beyond it— 
pricked out in little yellow street lights against 
the sky, the city of Belgrade upon its hill. 

The porter was pulling our bags down from the 
rack; the train was slowing to a stop. A lighted 
station, a clamouring of porters at the compart- 
ment window, struggling to grab our bags. Wild 
ragged fellows in turbans, and torn American 
army uniforms, and shreds and tatters of all 
sorts. 

We were out of the train. Our porter had 
dragged us through the noisy crowd, and out into 
the cold night beyond. All was darkness, yet out 
of that darkness a swarm of drosky drivers de- 
scended upon us, pulled us this way and that, ar- 
gued, pleaded, shouted in unknown tongues. 

Now we were stowed in the back seat of our 
drosky, the hood raised above our heads, a heavy 
blanket wrapped about us, the driver, who wore a 
black fur fez and a bearskin rug, crackling his 
whip on the box as two wiry Turkish ponies 
burst into a gallop, rattling us along over a frozen 
dirt road. After the steady jar and pound of 
speeding car wheels for three days it seemed 
strangely silent, out there in the frosty night. 

We were climbing a hill, over a cobbled road, 
between rows of silent shuttered houses. We were going to the 
Serbski Krajl, the best hotel in Belgrade. Now we were in a 
silent and deserted main street, atop the hill, where military police, 
wrapped in great khaki overcoats and leaning on their rifles, kept 
guard before the closed shops. 

A sleepy porter finally answered our multiple rings at the closed 
ee the Serbski Krajl. (That means The Serbian King, you 

now). 

There were no rooms, he said. There were seldom any rooms 
anyway. Yes, he had our telegram, but what was a telegram if 
there were no rooms. We must understand that Belgrade was a 
capital, with few hotels, and many diplomatic staffs to occupy 
them. No, there were positively no rooms. He shut the door in 
our faces while we argued. 

“Isvostick, to the next best hotel,” we told the drosky driver. 

I shall not forget that nightmare ride. How we tried hotel after 
hotel, dropping from de luxe to first class, to second class, third 
class hostelries. How it passed midnight, one A. M., two A. M., 
and we grew colder and colder. How at every hotel sleepy por- 
ters cursed us for disturbing them, and slammed the door. . . . 

It was 3:30 by my radium watch when the driver stopped. The 
moon had set. It was bitterly cold. Far green stars winked in a 
black sky. 

“Messieurs,” he said. “You do not ask my opinion, but I wish 
to go home now, and will give it. I ama married man. My wife 
will not believe that I have driven you for four hours, and I do 
not wish to give her the 1100 dinars (that’s $14) that you owe me. 


ALONG THE BALKAN 
~ RIVER 


The strange mixture of archi- 

tectural types is one of the 

outstanding features of the 

countryside in the land of 
the Southern Slav. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF VARIOUS OIL COMPANIES 


The number and variety of articles made and sold from old kerosene tins is incredible. 
The bath-tub is presumably a relic of the campaign comforts of some British officer. 


Messieurs, you have made an error. You did not tip. I shall 
drive you back to the Serbski Krajl, and you will give the porter 
500 dinars, and you will get a room. I could have told you this 
before, but you did not ask me. You merely told me to drive to 
LaCeSeter ne a 

‘ A few moments later much money passed in the darkened door- 
way of the hotel. We did not ask for a room; we just handed him 
500. dinars when he opened the door. 

“But, messieurs, I cannot take your money,” said the porter, 
putting it in his pocket. “I have no room. I can perhaps accom- 
modate one of you, for though there is a gentleman sleeping on 
the floor of the bathroom there is no one sleeping in the bath- 
tibises Ghee 

My companion and I matched a franc for that bath-tub. He 
won. Later he told me the tub was short-length and when the 
city’s water supply, which is shut off during the night, came on at 
five A. M. he awoke to discover that the tub was equipped with a 
shower. But he slept in that tub three night. Se 

I stood alone outside the door, looking up at those winking stars, 
marching slowly westward—westward toward Paris, toward Lon- 
don, and New York. I wondered what they could see, down over 
the horizon, whether they could look in the windows of the Grand 
in Paris, look in at my warm and comfortable bed I had vacated 
only four short nights ago. i eae 

“You, monsieur, might perhaps go to the Karsino, said the 
drosky driver. ‘It is a cabaret, and open all night. Most of the 
gentlemen who come by the Simplon Orient and cannot get room 
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THE EASTERNMOST STORK 


A typical Serbian house in Belgrade, upon the chimney of which 
the patron saint of population sits in smoky comfort. 


for there were Europeans present who must be impressed. But to- 
day they are getting home, the Europeans are gone, once again the 
brave Balkan barbarism is shutting in about them. 

But that man over in the corner, he can’t belong down here. He 
is drinking whiskey and soda, and he has his collar on. It is too 
hot to read; too hot to sleep, so I drop over to his table. 

“Yes, ’m English,” he says, “going down to Constan—govern- 
ment business. Thought you weren’t one of these people—you 
didn’t seem to be enjoying your food loud enough—” 

We talk a while, as the waiter clears away the luncheon dishes. 
Have some more whiskey sodas, and he broaches cigars. Funny, 
you know, how travel makes one talk. How, in sleeping-cars and 
hotel smoke rooms, and across the bars in far off foreign cities you 
tell utter strangers things you wouldn’t mention to your best 
friend at home. 

“You’re American,” he is saying, ‘the stolid red. faced English- 
man who under any other circumstances would consider it rude 
and indiscreet to say more than yes and no to a stranger, “You 
know I like America, jolly nice country, that. Spent two years 
there; assigned by the government to look up some submarine ex- 
periments you were making. Worked in your Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, and later at Mare Island. Fine place, San Fran- 
CISCOe os. Sa% 

_ “Garcon, encore deux viskeysoda, double!” I shout. “And you 
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actually worked in the Brooklyn ‘Navy Yard as a secret agent of — 
the British government?” I ask. ; 

“Oh, rather,” says the new found friend. j 

The afternoon drags on. The Simplon Orient crawls forward 
through the stretches of plain. Sometimes we pass little villages, 
villages with just one wide street, 100 feet across, rank with grass 
except for the ruts of the bullock ‘carts. Little shabby weather- 
worn wooden huts, lurching drunkenly, line the street on either 
side. The high conic dome of an Orthodox Church against the 
sky. A man plowing in a field, two bulbous-necked, long-horned 
black water buffalo pulling the crooked stick he uses as a plow. 
And then the loneliness of the plains shuts in again. . . . 

Twilight at Vinkovici. A large town of wooden shacks. Bar- 
baric figures in the light of the station lamps. Bedraggled gypsy | 
women, men with ragged turbans, short embroidered jackets and 
baggy knee breeches held up by gay scarves wrapped about their 
belts. 

A troop train along side. Just box cars, each car teeming and 
crawling with khaki-clad soldiers, square-faced farm boys bend- | 
ing under huge packs and long rifles. Their glowing cigarettes 
make little spots of red light in the dark interiors of the cars. One 
group is singing, a wild marching song that rings out, and loses 
itself thinly in the space of the far flung night. i 

They are going to the war. Up-to the Bulgarian front. They 
may be fighting and dying by another twilight. . . . ‘ 

They may, but I doubt it. When you read the black headlines - 
‘“‘Yougo-Slavia Mobilizes,” keep calm. The 14,000,000 people of — 
that bellicose little nation get themselves mobilized every three 
months. 

Serbia won the world war. That is to say, she got more out of | 
it than anyone else. The Austrian invasion, necessitating the re- 
treat into Albania, almost obliterated Serbia. But she was nursed 
back to health by American and European relief (at one time’ 
there were 50 various relief organizations functioning simulta- 
neously in Belgrade). 

When the war was over the Powers decided that they would 
settle the Balkan mess for eternity. They intended to wipe out all’ 
German influence before doing anything else. That included elim- 
inating all Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian and Turkish territory 
possible. They had to give this territory to someone else. They 
liked little Serbia, and gave the territory to her. Overnight the 
nation of 3,000,000 Serbs became the nation of 14,000,000 Yougo- 
Slavians. Unfortunately the 11,000,000 new citizens, who used to 
be Austrians, Hungarians, Bulgarians and Turks, were not all 
unanimous in their approval of the new plan. 

We talked war that night as the train pulled out of Vinkovici 
and rattled on through the darkness of the Serbian plain. Maps 
were drawn on the wine spattered table cloths in the dining car, 
maps that showed how the thrust of cavalry and artillery could’ 


push down on Salonika; maps that showed the Macedonians 
might rise. 


—— 


THE PUBLIC LAUNDRY 


How the Serbian women 
manage to get clean clothes 
that seem as white as cake 
icing from the dirty, gray 
brown water in which they 
scrub them is more of a mys- 
tery than the taking of a 

rabbit from a hat. s 
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Then, suddenly, there was the rattle of a bridge 
span under the car wheels and we looked out to 
see a wide, black, sweeping river, and beyond it— 
pricked out in little yellow street lights against 
the sky, the city of Belgrade upon its hill. 

The porter was pulling our bags down from the 
rack; the train was slowing to a stop. A lighted 
station, a clamouring of porters at the compart- 
ment window, struggling to grab our bags. Wild 
ragged fellows in turbans, and torn American 
army uniforms, and shreds and tatters of all 
sorts. : 

We were out of the train. Our porter had 
dragged us through the noisy crowd, and out into 
the cold night beyond. All was darkness, yet out 
of that darkness a swarm of drosky drivers de- 
scended upon us, pulled us this way and that, ar- 
gued, pleaded, shouted in unknown tongues. 

Now we were stowed in the back seat of our 
drosky, the hood raised above our heads, a heavy” 
blanket wrapped about us, the driver, who wore a 
black fur fez and a bearskin rug, crackling his 
whip on the box as two wiry Turkish ponies 
burst into a gallop, rattling us along over a frozen 
dirt road. After the steady jar and pound of 
speeding car wheels for three days it seemed 
strangely silent, out there in the frosty night. 

We were climbing a hill, over a cobbled road, 
between rows of silent shuttered houses. We were going to the 
Serbski Krajl, the best hotel in Belgrade. Now we were in a 
silent and deserted main street, atop the hill, where military police, 
wrapped in great khaki overcoats and leaning on their rifles, kept 
guard before the closed shops. 

A sleepy porter finally answered our multiple rings at the closed 
on the Serbski Krajl. (That means The Serbian King, you 

now). 

There were no rooms, he said. There were seldom any rooms 
anyway. Yes, he had our telegram, but what was a telegram if 
there were no rooms. We must understand that Belgrade was a 
‘capital, with few hotels, and many diplomatic staffs to occupy 
them. No, there were positively no rooms. He shut the door in 
our faces while we argued. 

“Isvostick, to the next best hotel,” we told the drosky driver. 

I shall not forget that nightmare ride. How we tried hotel after 
hotel, dropping from de luxe to first class, to second class, third 
class hostelries. How it passed midnight, one A. M., two A. M., 
and we grew colder and colder. How at every hotel sleepy por- 
ters cursed us for disturbing them, and slammed the door. . . . 

It was 3:30 by my radium watch when the driver stopped. The 
moon had set. It was bitterly cold. Far green stars winked in a 
black sky. 

“Messieurs,” he said. “You do not ask my opinion, but I wish 
to go home now, and will give it. I am a married man. My wife 
will not believe that I have driven you for four hours, and I do 
not wish to give her the 1100 dinars (that’s $14) that you owe me. 
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tectural types is one of the 

outstanding features of the 

countryside in the land of 
the Southern Slav. 
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COMPLIMENTS OF VARIOUS OIL COMPANIES 


The number and variety of articles made and sold from old kerosene tins is incredible. 
The bath-tub is presumably a relic of the campaign comforts of some British officer. 


Messieurs, you have made an error. You did not tip. I shall 
drive you back to the Serbski Krajl, and you will give the porter 
500 dinars, and you will get a room. I could have told you this 
before, but you did not ask me. You merely told me to drive to 
laces sate sta 

; A few moments later much money passed in the darkened door- 
way of the hotel. We did not ask for a room; we just handed him 
500 dinars when he opened the door. 

“But, messieurs, I cannot take your money,” said the porter, 
putting it in his pocket. “I have no room. I can perhaps accom- 
modate one of you, for though there is a gentleman sleeping on 
the floor of the bathroom there is no one sleeping in the bath- 
UL CUNea ets peace 

My companion and I matched a franc for that bath-tub. He 
won. Later he told me the tub was short-length and when the 
city’s water supply, which is shut off during the night, came on at 
five A. M. he awoke to discover that the tub was equipped with a 
shower. But he slept in that tub three night. Sn an tae 

I stood alone outside the door, looking up at those winking stars, 
marching slowly westward—westward toward Paris, toward Lon- 
don, and New York. I wondered what they could see, down over 
the horizon, whether they could look in the windows of the Grand 
in Paris, look in at my warm and comfortable bed I had vacated 
only four short nights ago. i Seas: 

“You, monsieur, might perhaps go to the Karsino, said the 
drosky driver. “It is a cabaret, and open all night. Most of the 


gentlemen who come by the Simplon Orient and cannot get room 
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usually go there and sit up until it closes at six A. M. After that 
the management allows the gentlemen to sleep on the tables. It is 
a nightly occurrence, sir.” * 

I went. Out of the night, and into the blare of a Balkan dance 
hall. Four A. M., the champagne corks still popping, the dancing 
girls dancing, confetti and streamers flying in all directions. Serbs 
and Bulgars and Roumanians, dancing with Polish, Austrian, Rus- 
sian and Greek café girls. 
Above all a brass band 
blaring out “Oh, You 
Beautiful Doll.” 

Wearily I put my bags 
down under a table; took 
off my overcoat; ordered 
a cup of coffee. 

“This is a reserved 
champagne loge, M’sieur,” 
said the waiter. “You must 
take one of the small ta- 
bles if you wish coffee.” 

I looked at the tables. 
They were too small to 
sleep: on. 

“Champagne sec,” I 
said. 

But before it came I 
was asleep, my head bur- 
ied in the litter of bottles 
and glasses on the wine 
soaked table cloth. 

That was our welcome 
to Belgrade. I won’t tell 
you how I woke at seven 
that morning, when the 
waiters were sweeping out 
the litter of broken bot- 
tles, glasses and cigar 
butts in the dank morning light. Or, how, late that afternoon [| 
managed to find a boarding house in the suburbs, where I fought 
various kinds of animal life for two nights until Sam and I man- 
aged to bribe our way 
into a civilized hotel. 

Instead I shall tell 
about Belgrade. 

The low  scrawling 
half orient city is built 
upon a hill, set about 
with a dark brown hori- 
zon of other hills, low, 
treeless, rocky, a desert 
land of utter barren- 
ness. 


Northward through 
these low hills, which 
are themselves only the 
waves of a vast brown 
plain, flows the wide 
yellow muddy sweep- 
ing Danube. A _ vast 
stream, half a mile 
across, smooth flowing 
and heavy with muddy 
sediment. There are 
few boats on the great 
lonely river, and when 
I saw it the only life 
‘was where some dead 
tree, uprooted by a cav- ‘ 
ing bank perhaps in Hungary or far off Bavaria, moving slowly 
with the current, its leafless branches dragging flotsam of the 
river in its wake. 

So it sweeps about the base of the hill, past the old railroad 
bridge, dynamited by the Austrians and still lying on its side like 
a steel skeletoned dinosaur, past the new temporary bridge over 
which the Simplon Orient runs, and so on into the lonely hill plain 
again, eastward to where it disappeared towards the Iron Gates of 
Roumania. 

Above the river, the city. One long main street, of modern five- 
story office buildings, hotels, shops and cafés. An antiquated 


AN INGEN 


IOUS PRIEST 


This worthy of the church is responsible for the idea of rebuilding destroyed 
church spires with old gasoline cans. 


THE YOUGO-SLAVIAN SWITZERLAND 


In the mountains of Carniole, the most Northerly province of Yougo-Slavia, is located 
Bled, a world-famous Summer resort. 
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trolley crawls along this street from time to time. At one end of 


the line is a little Park, looking down on the Danube, and here are 
the huge massive octagonal ruins of a stone fort the Romans built 
when this was the eastern outpost of their legions. Belgrade is 
an old city. There was a city here, a Balkan trading post, when 
the Romans came. Beneath that city lay the foundations of a city 
built before history began. 


At the other end of the 
car line is the Parliament 
building ; a modern, tem- 
porary, stucco thing that 
looks’ like the Agricultural 
Implements Hall at a 
State Fair Ground. 

There is nothing else tu 
see. There are~no mu- 
seums, great parks, litera- 
ry shrines, glorious cathe- 
drals. Belgrade has no his- 


Western European sense 
of the word. It is what it 
always has been—a strag- 
gling overgrown Balkan 
village, a stronghold of a 
tribe. So it has been for 
2000 years; so it remains. 

Leave the main street, 
the Rue- Roi Alexander. 
You are in a net work of 
narrow muddy roads, with 
rickety frame houses 
crowding in upon them. 
Houses built in the Rus- 
sian style, of brown weath- 
ered clapboards, the up- 
per stories jutting out 
over the line of stepping stones that serves as a sidewalk. Mud, 
and goats, and chickens and smells. Donkeys and tin cans. And 
monesmidannn. 

I had forgotten the 
Royal Palace. Per- 
haps it is better to for- 
get it. For the palace 
looks like a public 
school designed by a 
German at chitems 
Much marble, and 


many windows. Some- 


Wheat factory as pic- 
tured on the shredded 
wheat boxes. 

Here lives young 
King Alexander, with 
his Queen, who was 


Princess Marie of Rou- 
mania. When they 
were married a year 
ago, King Alexander 
felt that he must do 
something to improve 
the social status of his 
capital if he intended 
to bring back a’ Queen 
from gay Bucharest. So 


the Parliament solemn- 
ly passed a law decreeing that in honor of the wedding all the 
mud streets of Belgrade should be paved. But they haven’t 
been paved yet. 
There is, I assure you, nothing to do in Belgrade. Except to 
sit behind the big plate glass windows of the Hotel Moskva coffee 
room, and drink endless thick Turkish coffees, and smoke endless 
perfect Macedonian cigarettes, and watch the crowds go by. 
But that is why you should go to Belgrade. There isn’t a 
more fascinating game in the world. 
“Garcon, encore un café Turque, encore des cigarettes. . . .” 
(Continued on page 38) 
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The huge tandem locks at Lockport, New York, can lift a two-thousand ton barge through their forty-eight feet 
of rise. These locks are built of steel and cement, replacing the old masonry locks of the original Erie Canal, 
now a division of the Barge Canal system. 


THE WATER HIGHWAY ACROSS NEW YORK 


The Marvels and the Weaknesses of the New Barge Canal—Fighting Floods and Fresh- 
ets—From Mule to Motorship—A Water Passage for Passenger Traffic Across the State 


By Epwarp HUNGERFORD 


HE traveler who goes through the Mohawk valley and who 
crosses Central and Western New York either by rail or by 
motor, can hardly escape noticing one of the really notable mod- 
erm engineering works of the world which will be close to his 
path for many, many miles. In fact he will ride parallel to it all 
the way from Schenectady to Utica; thereafter he will find him- 
self frequently crossing and recrossing a broad water pathway, 
or highway, solidly builded and immaculately maintained. If he 
sees it from the window of a railroad train the brakeman quickly 
will explain to him that it is the New York Barge Canal—logical 
successor to the historic Erie Canal which in its day and genera- 
tion was regarded as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
But which today is no more to be compared to its successor than 
a flickering candle to a modern tungsten electric lamp. Even 
Panama pales before the state waterway of New York. Th2 
much-heralded Manchester canal of Britain is as nothing. The 
one is but fifty miles in length, the other a mere thirty-two. The 
main-stem of the Barge Canal, from Waterford, upon the Hudson, 
to Buffalo, upon the Lake Erie, is three hundred miles in leng'h. 
True it is that both the Panama and the Manchester waterways 
float ocean-ships, of a considerable tonnage. But the New York 
canal can take, in theory, at least, a 2,000-ton barge—four of 
them in a single convoy carrying some 8,000 tons of burthen— 
and the day is not very far distant when, over the easterly 
stretches of it, at least, there will ride ocean-going ships of 10,0CO 
tons gross. These will pass from Oswego, at the southeasterly 
corner of Lake Ontario (the lowest of the Great Lakes) through 
the valleys of the Mohawk and the Hudson to the port and gate- 
way of metropolitan New York, itself. 
_ The planners of the new Barge Canal chose to ignore com- 
pletely the magnificent natural advantages of Lake Ontario. The 
pathway through the valley of the Mohawk, from tidewater upon 
the Hudson (at Waterford, 152 miles from the mouth of that 
magnificently navigable river) up to and across the shallow port- 
age west of Rome, and thence toward the west through broad 
Oneida Lake and its estuary, the Oswego River, was logical 
enough. 
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It was logical, too, for the builders of the original Erie Canal 
to ignore Ontario as a portion of their pioneer waterway and 
build parallel to its southerly shore for 150 miles. For the day 
in which these men worked was one in which engineering was in 
its very infancy. Their original ditch was but four feet deep and 
barely forty in width. The tiny craft that were planned for it 
could hardly have withstood even the brisk summer storms of 
Lake Ontario. 

So, at no little trouble, they carried their canal along the long 
south shore of that lake—as I have just said, for about 150 miles. 
That meant that instead of following the natural water-courses, 
as along through the valley of the Mohawk in the easterly sec- 
tions of the canal, the westerly section of the Erie must cross the 
water-courses passing into Ontario at right angles. The most 
troublesome of these was the Genesee river, in springtime almost 
invariably in flood. 

The Genesee was spanned at the outset by a heavy masonry 
aqueduct of nine arches at Rochester, which, in the course of a 
very few years, was supplanted by a larger and heavier one, of but 
seven arches, but 848 feet in length. For a long time this great 
bridge actually was regarded as one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Early geographies pictured it as such. It still stands, a 
solid old citizen, even though the new canal has been deflected far 
from it; and is, in fact, in theprocess of transformation into a 
from it; and is, in fact, in the process of transformation into a 
highway and a four-tracked rapid-transit railway for the city of 
Rochester. 

The great swamp at Montezuma—the broad outlet to Cayuga 
Lake—was crossed by another vast masonry aqueduct, even longer 
than the one at Rochester. This structure was also passed by, 
by the new canal. Standing alone and deserted through the 
years, in the heart of the swamp, it was not to be even permitted 
to remain as a melancholy memorial of its own onetime useful- 
ness. It cost a small fortune to remove it. But it stood directly 
in the pathway of the new waterway and so had to come out. 
Two other important and lengthy aqueducts were also builded for 
the Erie, both of them across the wide stretches of the Mohawk 


“|. ON THE OLD CHAMPLAIN CANAL 


The stone: lock with but a short lift has been supplanted by the new 
-electxjeally operated type installed along the Barge Canal. 


ad 
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between Schenectady and Cohoes. For the builders of the first 
canal—and of the second—had a powerful respect for the spring- 


It is necessary to step down the 
masts of Great Lakes schooners 
before they can pass under the 
canal bridges. If these could be 
raised, ten thousand-ton steamers 
could pass through the canal. 


WHERE THE MULES ONCE TROD { 


In some places the canal banks are of concrete with openings to 
regulate the flood waters and make uninterrupted navigation possible. 


time freshets of the Mohawk. They quickly abandoned any 
thought of utilizing the long reaches of that river. And placed 


Although steel barges of this 

type are little smaller than many 

Lake steamers, they may not 

have any superstructure if they 

wish to pass through the Barge 
Canal. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW ae “hoe EN 


In Lock No. 2, the first of the Waterford Series of high-lift locks, the gates are electrically operated. Some idea of their size 
ered from comparison with the old canal locks on the hand-side of the picture. 


may be gath- 
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are so raised and the water be- 
hind them held at the proper 
navigable levels. When the canal 
season is over, these gates—to- 
gether, the continuous dam—are 
lowered and the swift-flowing 
river runs its natural course over 
them. In the navigation season 
the canal craft are carried around 
these dams by an ordinary lock 
at one side of them. 

Apparently these movable 
dams have solved the problem of 
the navigation of the Mohawk. 
They have already withstood 
some very severe freshets and 
hard winter conditions with no 
difficulty whatsoever. 

Behold the Mohawk in sum- 
mer, then, as a little Hudson, 
hardly lacking in beauty even in 
comparison with that larger 
stream to which it eventually 
gives itself. For, if there are the 
Highlands of the Hudson, there 
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OVER THE HILLS BY WATER 
The Waterford Series of locks, near the Eastern terminus of 


the canal, lifts the water highway in five steps over a series LENA POT ER NEE LAE IEE TEMBER ONS SEIS DINE TEESE CUR EN SON SESE TSU ON BE IS IESE OCHS 
of ridges with a total rise of one hundred and sixty-five feet. 


their canal beside its banks for more than a hundred miles 
—but always at a safe enough elevation above it to avoid 
any possible danger from its overflowings. 

The engineers of the Barge Canal—in reality, the third 
ditch that has been builded from tidewater on the Hudson 
to the foot of Lake Erie—made use of the neglected 
Mohawk. In their own phrasing they “canalized” that 
river ; from above Rome, almost to its confluence with the 
Hudson, between the two industrial towns of Cohoes and 
Waterford. They studied the effects of the very ‘worst 
of the freshets and the ice-jams of spring and then dis- 
counted them—by an ingenious mechanical device. 

This is known as a movable lock. From a steel-truss 
bridge—which, in turn, is usable for highway purposes— 
a series of steel gates, hinged upon their lower edges’ and 
so fastened to a permanent concrete base in the bed of the 
river, extends from its one bank to the other, and raised, 
make a continuous dam. In the season of navigation they 


SLUICES OF STEEL AND CONCRETE 


The level of water in the Barge Canal must be kept at a 

navigable mean even in the Spring, when freshets flood 

the tributary swamps and rivers. For this purpose the 

engineers have designed a series of steel gates by means 

of which the level may be regulated more accurately 
than by the old style lift gates. 


is also the wildly beautiful wnpasse of the Mohawk at 
Little Falls, where there is barely room for canal and 
highway, two railroads and a brisk river to squeeze 
themselves through the high and frowning hills. At 
points like this even the new Barge Canal must take 
a separate course unto itself. They represent engi- 
neering problems of peculiar magnitude. Lock 17, 
at Little Falls, if not the highest canal lock in the 
world (I belive that there is a small one at Peterboro, 
Ontario, that exceeds it by a very few feet), is one 
of the very greatest. 

Another point of real engineering achievement 
upon the new Barge Canal is close to its eastern gate- 
way, at Waterford upon the upper Hudson. Here 
the main-stem of the canal makes its first great climb 
from the tidewater level of the Hudson to that of the 
lower reaches of the Mohawk, 169 feet. The orig- 


(Copyright Brown Brothers) 


TRAVEL DE LUXE IN THE EIGHTEEN THIRTIES inal Erie, leaving the Hudson at Albany, made this 
Before the day of the steel rail and the Pullman, the comfortable canal boat was initial ascent by some two dozen hand-worked locks 
an important link in the travel system between East and West. Now there is no back of Cohoes—a fearful and almost unending proc- 


i line th h the canal, although there are many reasons wh . 
punlic a ae ting. vaight ae ee eit iaantaee. : ess, both for the lock-tenders and the boat-captains, 
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with their ancient barges forever grounding. Or if they failed to 
ground, the process at best was. tremendously time-taking. 

The new Barge Canal eschews the ancient path around Cohoes. 
From its beginning at Waterford, but a mile or two to the north, 
it heads straight west and climbs its first great grade of 169 feet 
by a succession of five great locks—five out of the total of thirty- 
five upon the main-stem-—each of a little less than 35 feet lifting 
capacity. The chambers of these locks are of the uniform size 
used in the new canal system elsewhere throughout the state; 
300 feet in length, 50 feet in width and 12 feet in water depth 
across the sills of their gates. In fact the entire new Barge 
Canal is predicated upon a 12-foot.depth and, as we have seen, the 
operation of convoys of boats together carrying some 8,000 tons 
of freight. Unfortunately this ideal has not been recognized in 
fact. In many places the canal is still a bare ten feet or ten feet 
and a half in depth. It is by no means possible as yet to utilize 
it to anything like the capacity for which it was designed. This 
might be radically increased if the many, many bridges over the 
new canal between Waterford and Buffalo were not of the fixed 
type, with a clearance of but fourteen feet from its surface. With 
movable bridges and the cleaning out of the prism to its estab- 
lished depth of twelve feet, it would be possible to move single 
ships of about 4,000 tons burthen through it quite easily. Which 
means that craft well suited for navigation the entire length of 
the Great Lakes could easily sail through the new waterway from 
Buffalo to New York. Their upper works will not clear the fixed 
bridges. These render it absolutely necessary to use for freight 
service upon the canal a squat form of barge totally unsuited for 
navigation in the rough weather that sometimes prevails upon 
the Lakes. 

This is precisely the way that Buffalo wishes the thing. Barges 
upon the canal and far larger craft upon the Great Lakes means 
breaking bulk in her harbor, with all of the attendant business of 
a port. Cleverly she contrived that the canal shou!d neither be 
deep enough nor high enough (against the factor of the fixed 
bridge) so that freighters that were able to navigate the upper 
Lakes would be able to pass through it, which, in short, was the 
reason also that the navigable qualities of Lake Ontario were 
passed coldly by and the new waterway built parallel to its south- 
ern shore for about 150 miles. It would be quite as logical to 
continue the Barge Canal parallel in turn to the south shore of 
Lake Erie to Cleveland or Toledo, or, for that matter, on to Du- 
luth, itself. 

Oswego was the logical western terminal for the new Barge 
Canal—with eventually a short canal around Niagara Falls; al- 
though the Welland Canal, in Canada, just to the west of the 
Niagara River, would have been adequate for this purpose for 
many years to come. No one knew this better than Oswego, 
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AT.THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


To such terminals as this at New York City the tons of water-borne freight from the Barge 

Canal are brought for unloading. ‘Their organization and administration are an important 

part of the great inland waterway. Engineers have given as much care to the planning of 
them as to the locks and flood-shields along the line. 
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THE WEDDING OF THE WATERS 


In 1825 the Erie Canal was formally opened with much ceremony. 
Goyernor Clinton, who had been instrumental in bringing about 
the completion of the work, himself poured a bucket of lake 
water into the channel of the Hudson. The Old canal is scarcely 
recognizable in the new Barge Canal, but it is interesting to note 
that even the old was six times longer than the present Panama 
Canal and nearly ten times longer than the great ship channel 
from Manchester, England, to the sea. 


herself. A small lake-port city, without great material wealth, 
she found herself quite unable to bring this about—despite the 
fact that the War Department engineers had reported to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt twenty years ago that Oswego was the only logical 
west gate for a canal across New York, from the Atlantic water- 
way system to that of the Great Lakes. 

Unfortunately there is very little that is logical about the New 
York Barge Canal. A magnificent piece of engineering and prob- 
ably executed with a larger amount of honesty in its construction 
than any similar public job for many years past in the history of 
the state, it still remains a magnificent engineering blunder. It 
has been builded without any real consid- 
eration for the possibilities of the traffic 
that might be brought to it, with the re- 
sult that today the state is staggered to 
find that it has builded a huge $200,000,- 
000 canal for which there is little or no 
business. As it stands it probably is the 
most expensive freight transportation in 
all the world. 

A group of men have worked earnestly 
and sincerely to remedy this state of 
affairs—but hopelessly. In addition to 
the radical defects in the design of the 
canal itself (defects that are not to be 
charged primarily against the engineers 
who built it, but against the politics which 
manipulated the main features of its de- 
sign) is a statute stupidity which pre- 
vents the proper correlation of the new 
waterway with the many railroads that 
touch its banks—that even acts to ham- 
per it in its connection with the naviga- 
tion of the upper Lakes. Local traffic it 
can move and already does move in a 
very moderate degree. Shippers along 
its banks have co-operated to the best of 
their abilities to give it freight—some- 
times against large odds. But local traf- 
fic at the best can only be a small part of 
the Canal’s possibilities ; its great strength 
must come always in through freight. 
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The New York Barge Canal is nothing 
if it is not a portion of the national in- 
land waterway system; a link in that 
remarkable water chain that binds the 
Atlantic at the harbor of the metropoli- 
tan city of New York with not merely 
the Great Lakes and the many, many im- 
portant cities that line them—Cleveland 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth; to name but a few out of many 
—but also communities that lie well in 
from their shores. It is even more. We 
have come far enough in our understand- 
ing of the national transport problem in 
the United States today to realize that 
even such a far-flung inland waterway 
system as is our national heritage cannot 
work at anything like its fullest efficiency 
except in correlation with the rail system 
of the land. Legislation which seeks to 
prevent such a natural correlation is 
merely stupid legislation—nothing more, 
nothing less. In the opinion of absolute- 
ly unprejudiced experts who have studied 
into the matter the New York Barge 
Canal will never come into anything more 
than a mere tithe of its carrying possibili- 
ties until the railroads that touch it are 
not only not barred from its use, but are 
invited and urged, and possibly even 
compelled to use it to relieve their already 
sadly-overburdened rails and terminals. 
On this thought alone a whole book 
might be written but will not be—at this 
time at any rate. . 

In the meantime the three-quarters- 
idle Barge Canal stands as an interesting 
exhibit of what modern engineering can do toward making an 
artificial water highway a highly scientific sort of a pathway. I 
have spoken of the remarkable locks at both Little Falls and at 
Waterford. There is another dramatic feature of this sort at 
Lockport, not far from the western terminal of its main-stem 
where the waterway climbs the steep face of the Niagara escarp- 
ment—the steep bluff which twenty miles further to the west 
makes the Falls of Niagara a possibility—rises 49 feet in two 
great lock-steps. The old Erie Canal which formerly ascended 
through the same narrow gorge in the face of the escarpment, 
took five long steps through the locks to accomplish the same dis- 
tance. And, as in the old days at Cohoes, there was much delay 
and many minor disasters. In the season of navigation always a 
great “how-de-do”—the rattling of the lock capstans, the slapping 

_of the horses and the cursing-and the quarreling of the cld-time 
drivers and the perspiring lock-tenders. 
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FAR FROM TIDE-WATER 


The lower gate of the Little Falls lock of the Barge Canal system is a remarkable engineering 
feat. The water gate is a massive steel tower which lifts an enormous door for more than 


thirty feet. 


No longer do the lock-tenders perspire. It is obvious that the 
great lock-gates of the new canal could not be swung easily by 
hand power. Electricity does the trick; in the majority of the 
locks, electricity generated by the waste of the waters that rush 
past them. The giant gates swing open or closed at the pressure 
of a finger. A tiny child could operate them. 

There are in all fifty-seven locks upon the Barge Canal system, 
of which thirty-five are located on the main-stem between Water- 
ford and Buffalo. For it should be understood that the Barge 
Canal is even larger than the old Erie. To make it possible, 
politically, it was necessary that more of the counties of New 
York than were located in the valley of the Hudson or along the 
line of the old Erie Canal must be brought to the aid of the proj- 
ect. So it was also planned that the ancient Champlain Canal, 
originally running from a junction with the old Erie just south of 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A WATERWAY IN STORAGE 


The Delta storage reservoir dam helps to maintain a navigable depth of water in the canal at its high point near Rome. This dam holds back 
a lake five square miles in extent, occupying the site of the former village of Delta. 
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TAHITI 


Tahiti is the largest and, with one excep- 
tion, the most beautiful of all the Southern 
Pacific Isles. 


TRAV ESE 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS 


Strange Myths and Savage Wars—The Touch of Europe— 
Temples and Gods and Poetry—The Land, of No Change 


By Viscount BRYCE 


Author of “The American Commonwealth,” “Modern Democracies,” ete. 


AHITI is the largest and, with one exception, the most beautiful of all the 

Southern Pacific Isles. It has something more of a history than any of the 
others, and a history which at one moment came near to affecting the relations of 
the Great Powers of Europe. 

Tahiti, like Hawaii, was divided among chieftains, members of a sort of noblesse 
called Haii, who were frequently at war with one another. It had no king, though the 
head chief of one great clan, the Tavas, held a predominance, owing partly to its ex- 
alted and semi-divine lineage, partly to its family connections. For the great chief- 
tains intermarried and set immense store by their relations. They came of an ancient 
stock. As Rolf Ganger, the Norseman, from whom sprang the Dukes of Normandy, 
and William, the Conqueror of England, was descended from a bear, so the Tava 
chieftains. claimed descent from a shark-god. Far back in the ages of tradition a 
shark swam to the shore through an opening in the reef, assumed, on landing a hu- 
man form, became the husband of a Tahitian woman, and after some years tired of 
her, and swam away as a shark. The quasi-divine offspring of this marriage were 
the heads of the Tava clan, and I saw the last of them in Tahiti in 1912. His father 
was European, but the headship had descended to his mother. About the time when 
Captain Cook came, the usual civil wars were raging in the island, and in the course 
of troubles that followed a chief who had taken the name of Pomaré, not a Tava 
but one of lower origin, rose to prominence, and in the course of his wars extended 
his patronage to the first English missionaries. Religious feeling did not move him, 
but the hope of obtaining by their aid from English ships fire-arms to use against his 
rivals. -The missionaries did not think well of their protector, who did not profess 
Christianity till long afterwards, was not morally influenced by it, and had very little 
of that sort of chivalry which here, as in New Zealand, did something to redeem the 
ferocity of Polynesian warfare. However, he managed to profit by assuming the 
headship of the converts, for a religious war broke out between them and _ the 
heathen, and after many vicissitudes Pomaré vanquished his enemies in a decisive 
battle (1815) and became master of the whole island. Thenceforth, the mission- 
aries inevitably became the advisers of Pomaré’s successors, the extinction of the 
old worship followed rapidly of itself, for it was seen that the old deities had failed 
their devotees, and the power of the chiefs also waned with the loss of the supersti- 
tious reverence they had commanded. There was a quiet time, little or no tribal 
raiding, and no human sacrifices, and much less infanticide. But troubles of a new 
kind arose when, in 1836, two French Roman Catholic missionaries arrived, propos- 
ing to convert, not the heathen, for no one professed idolatry, but the congregational 
Christians, Calvinised under the auspices of the London Missionary Society. When 
the then reigning Queen Pomaré, apparently at the instance of the British Consul, 
ordered the priests to quit the island, they appealed to France. The Government of 
Louis Philippe sent a frigate, whose commander forced Pomaré to submit, to re- 
ceive back the priests, and to accept a French Protectorate. A long controversy fol- 
lowed. The British Government, though it declined the Protectorate which the 
queen offered to Great Britain, complained of the high-handed action of the French 
admiral, who had expelled the British Consul on the charge that he had encouraged 
the natives to resist French authority. Those whose memory goes back to 1846 can 
remember the irritation that arose in English religious circles interested in mission- 
ary work, over the wrongs of Queen Pomaré and the arrogant behaviour of the 
French admiral. Coming at the time when a strong anti-French feeling had grown 
up over the affair of the Spanish marriages, it seemed to threaten a breach between 
England and France, and had not quite subsided when the Paris Revolution of 1848, 
which suddenly overthrew Louis Philippe and Guizot, his Prime Minister, turned 
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_ English eyes from an island in the South Seas to the European 
continent, where in Germany, Austria, and Italy, many thrones 
were tottering. Despairing of British help, - Pomaré gave way, 
the chiefs having already, under French pressure,.asked for a 
French Protectorate. Many of the natives, whether under mis- 
sionary influence, or because unwilling to be ruled by strangers, 
made some opposition. But the French arms were irresistible. 
In 1880 Tahiti was formally annexed to France, and now bears 
a part in returning a member to the Council of the Colonies at 
Paris. 

Since 1847 peace has reigned in Tahiti; it is the quietest place 
in the world. But its peace is now as Tacitus makes Boadicea 


“say of the peace which the Romans established whérever they 


| town. 


at Carthage, on the eve of a great battle. 


cool streams that descend from the mountains. 
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conquered, a peace of solitude. Captain Cook estimated the na- 
tive population at 200,000 persons. In 1911 it was 6389, besides 
1102, mainly strangers, in the commune of Papeete, the only 
This decrease is not the fault of French government, but 
the result of contact with Europeans, the epidemics, and other 
diseases European ships have brought proving far deadlier than 
-war and infanticide had been in the old days. The swarming 
population was one of the features of the island which most im- 
pressed the first travelers, who described it-as a paradise of inno- 
cence, happiness, and simplicity, everybody dwelling under his 
own cocoa-nut palm and living off it, and the yams and taros 
which his patch of ground gladly yielded. Fundit humo facilem 
‘victum instissima tellus. 

All were friendly, and these islanders found easy delights in 
feasts and dances and song, surf-riding, and bathing daily i in the 
The voices were 
so sweet that speech seemed a kind of song, and the chieftain- 
esses, shapely and handsome; received equal honours with the 
men. Captain Wallis, the discoverer of 1767, was so fascinated 
by the gracious manners and winning ways of the lady whom he 
called the Queen—she was the mother of the head chief of the 
Tavas, for there was in those days neither king nor queen in 
Tahiti—that he wept on parting from her, and’ confesses that he 
wept—an incident rare, perhaps unprecedented, in the annals of 
the British navy. Commerson, a French naturalist, who accom- 
panied the famous navigator Bougainville on his visit to’ the 


island in 1768, indignantly repels the charge of thievish propen-: 


sities brought against the natives by showing that where there is 
no property there can be no theft. 


more enthusiastic over that feature of the native life which had 
led Bougainville to give to Tahiti the name “Nouvelle Cythérée,” 
he dwells on “la simplicité de leurs moeurs, Vhonnéteté de leurs 
_ procédés, surtout envers leurs femmes qui ne sont-nullement.sub- 
qugécs chee eux comme chez les sauvages, leur philadelphie entre 
eux tous, leur horreur pour Veffusion du sang, humain, leur re- 
spect idolatre pour leurs morts, qu ‘ls ne mene que comme 
des gens endormis, leur hospitalité.” 


Such a picture of Polynesian society life would have occ 


as well as startled the first missionaries of the London Society, 
who dwell on the incessant wars, and were horrified at the sexual 
licence which was universal. 
fierce here as in the Eastern world before ‘it- was conquered by 
‘Rome, and were accompanied by human sacrifices, increasing, as 
They were not so often 
from disputes about territory as from quarrels about women, or 
insults offered. by one chief to another. Most of the other pas- 


' of the temples 


His words ‘are so much ‘in the: 
French spirit of that time as to deserve quotation: Growing still. 


Wars were as frequent and as 


sions which af- 
flict mankind 
are attributed 
to the remains 
in shims on ea 
primitive brute, 
but the propen- 
sity to fight 
seems to be 
rare among the 
apes, and has 
developed. in 
man as he had 
less occasion to 
fight against 
the wild beasts 
of the forests. 
Is the propen- 
sity incurable? 
And if so, will 
it destroy civil- 
ization? From 
this pre-Chris- 
tian Tahiti only 
two relics of 
the past sur- 
vive: the ruins 


and some few 
legends pre- 
served in verse, 
if that name 
can be given to 
these unmetri- 
cal chants. 

Of the rites performed at these Marues temples nothing is now 
remembered by the natives, and little has been preserved by the 
missionaries.. We hear of a supreme deity called Oro, but there is 
little or nothing about the gods in the poetry, although the cos- 
mology which'traces the growth and development of all things 
from the primeval void is imaginative and bears a curious resem- 
blance to the oldest myths of Greece. One thing seems pretty 
clear. Polynesian religion had nothing whatever to do with moral- 
ityy not even with such a rudimentary ethics as we find in the 
Homeric poems, where the gods punish perjury, and protect the 
stranger and the suppliant, where sin is followed by retribution. 
Such morality as the aborigines have today is entirely Christian, 
and: their practice pretty much on the level of the uneducated 
Christian peasant, say in Portugal or Russia. They are quiet and 
kindly, volatile, uncertain children in their merits and their faults, 
not idler than we should all be in such a climate where clothes and 
lodging are alniost superfluities. Papeete, the only town (for it 
has the only harbour) is a straggling village of 4000 people, more 
than half of them French, about one thousand aborigines, four 
hundred English and Americans, and four hundred Chinese. It 
contains over a third of the whole population’ of the island. 
Lying embowered in deep groves and surrounded by gardens and 
patches of cultivated ground, it is a quiet little place, showing 
some animation only when a steamer touches, an event which 
brings to the wharf a multitude of natives, scurrying about like so 


The Polynesian native is as much at home 
on the sea which washes his coast as a 
petrel is in a storm. 
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“Byen the tides do not change, for high tide always comes at midday and at midnight, and the difference of height is only a few inches.” 
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TRAVEL 


MELANESIAN POTTERS 


Although the Fijian native differs enormously from the inhabitants of Tahiti, the traveler lumps all together under the name 
; “South Sea Islanders.” 


many ants. The earlier voyagers do not mention Papeete for they 
put in at the inlet of Mahavai, some miles to the E. N. E. under a 
spit of land to which Captain Cook gave the name of Point Venus, 
because it was here that the astronomers who accompanied him 
observed in 1769 the transit of Venus over the sun’s disk. It is 
an open and level spot, well suited for observations, because it 
projects into the sea, and lies well away from the cloud-gathering 
and shower-scattering mountains. On the coralline rock half-cov- 
ered by low brushwood stands a pillar about sixty feet high, with 
an inscription in English which commemorates this observation of 
the Transit, the first occasion on which a scientific expedition had 
gone so far afield from Europe. Except for the monument which 
the French have erected at the spot where their last victory over 
the aborigines was gained, it is the only visible record of the 
doings of Europeans in Tahiti, as the ruined Marues are the sole 
memorials of the island in prehistoric days. Though the English 
were not pleased to see Tahiti go to France eighty years ago, and 
the British mind can never quite rid itself of the feeling that 
islands ought naturally to go to the nation which has done most 
exploring, and has maintained the largest navy, still the English 
visitor may find a sort of satisfaction that neither he nor his even 
more innovative American kindred hold Tahiti now. They would 
have insisted on improving away its sweet simplicity. The French 
Government have wisely left it alone. Good roads have been 
made. Taxation is low, the island pays its way. The prospects of 


trade in so small a cultivatable area do not suffice to draw pros- 
pectors or make it worth the while of the administration to spend 
money on development. Copra and vanilla and the export of 
mother-of-pearl shells brought hither from the small isles to the 
north, supply sufficient exports to pay for such imports as the 
scanty population needs. The condition if not idyllic in the way 
Commerson fancied, has a restful ease very attractive to whoever 
coming from an America or a Europe where too many things 
happen, feels he has had more than enough of the stress and strain 
of civilization. Here more than anywhere else in the world might 
he wish to spend his declining day and say with the Roman poet 
who has had enough of work, enough of society, enough of vain 
efforts to solve the riddle of the painful earth, and seeks only re- 
pose and reveries that wander through the hot and dusty ways of 
the past. 

Nothing ever happens, except the arrival or departure of a 
steamer. Even the tides do not change, for high tide always 
comes at midday, and at midnight, and the difference of height is 
only some inches. The climate is delightful, soft and equable, 
ranging from 69 degrees to 84 degrees, never cold and never very 
hot. It is an air to sleep in for ten hours, and to bask in during 
the other fourteen. Yet if I were settling here it would be above 
the village in a house on a hill round which the breeze would be 
always fresh and the prospect over the ocean to the peaks of 
Murea wide as that from the Giants’ Causeway or the peaks of 
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THE SMOOTH SURF OF SHALLOW COASTS 
Riding the surf is a favorite sport in the Southern Ocean particularly in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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THE YOUNG IDEA LEARNS HOW TO FISH 
Fish are one of the chief articles of food among the islands. 


Jura. The scenery is as en- 
chanting as the climate. Tahiti 
_—-the natives call it Tahiti nai 
i nia—is a mass of volcanic 
mountains surrounded by a 
level margin from one to two 
miles wide. The plain is of 
coral, in fact an old reef which 
thas been raised by subterra- 
_ mean forces. Here are the fields 
and gardens and villages. The 
vanilla—a climbing orchida- 
ceous plant—scents the woods, 
and the shore is bordered by 
limes and fringed by a reef on 
which grow cocoa-nut palms. 
‘The rest of the island, that is 
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one like the first chords of a Beethoven sonata, evolving feelings 
that can find their expression in music only. Beauty of line seems 
to belong to the intellectual part of man, colour to the emotional ; 
and emotion is that which cannot be analyzed but is known only 
by the effect it produces. It is a thrill; it is a revelation of some 
mysterious sympathy between Nature and Man which makes him 
think that the Spirit of Nature is rejoicing in its own sense of 
beauty, and is thus expressing its own delight in the miracles it 
can work. . If any one finds what I am trying to convey unintel- 
ligible, I can only ask him to watch the “golden throned Dawn” 
throw her mantle over the hills of Tahiti and say what it means 
to him. 

Grand are the mountain masses of Tahiti and lovely her shores, 
but still more beautiful are the peaks and shores of the smaller 
isle, Murea, which lies over against her, twelve miles across the 
boisterous sea. As the south-east trade blows strong through the 
channel between, the crossing in a small sailing boat is apt to be 
wet, for the surge is seething free. But the voyage is worth all, 
and more than all, the discomforts. Not many travellers make 
the voyage, but they seem to agree in thinking that the scenery is 
the most romantic anywhere in the Pacific Isles. The mountains, 
less lofty than those of Tahiti, have forms more varied and pic- 
turesque, sharp crests rising to delicately tapering peaks, and 
descending in graceful sweeps to the valleys, once fertile and pop- 

ulous. Here along the shores 

of bays enclosed by bold head- 

V/ YU! lands, are long rows of cocoa- 

meme 7) nut palms tossing their feathery 

eT YL plumes in the breeze with a ris- 

gare WN y ing and falling music, across 

/ NS which sounds the plash of 

ie lig waves against the rocks, and 

} 26) their measured beat as they 

fall upon the white sands. On 

one side the flowing purple of 

the sea, flowering into white 

when the breeze catches the 

wave crest, on the other the 

mountain spires, between the 

deep green of the trees, with 

their heads of red or yellow 

blossom. It is a landscape al- 
most too perfect. 


‘the mountain kernel, is a mass 
of high, steep, knife-edged 
ridges, radiating from a centre, and divided by excessively steep 
valleys, the slopes so steep and covered with so dense a forest as 
to be practically impassable. Nobody ever thought of crossing the 
island from north to south or east to west, though fugitives some- 
times fled into the upper valleys to escape a raid. It is only from 
the sea that the grandeur of this central mass can be appreciated, 
for to one standing on the shore the slopes conceal the heights 
behind. But the views up the glens are very striking, and no 
glen is more beautiful than that of the Fautana River, which 
opens immediately behind Papeete. A road, passable for vehicles 
for two or three miles, leads across the level strip of gardens into 
an open valley along the banks of a rippling stream whose music 
fills the woods. Then one reaches a clear pool which goes by the 
name of Pierre Loti, the pseudonym of the famous French nov- 
elist, who used to bathe in it when he lived here. I followed his 
example, and found the water deliciously cool. Presently the 
track, now a footpath, begins to climb the slopes of the narrow- 
ing glen. One mounts through a dense forest, tree ferns min- 
gled with splendid trees rising above the mangoes, and most 
beautiful of all were the bananas and wild coffee and orange 
trees. We knocked the golden fruit down with long sticks, and 
found the juice though more watery than that of the Florida or 
the California orange, sweet and refreshing, for the sun was hot 
and the cooling wind scarcely felt in these deep recesses. 

The lines of the Tahitian mountains are noble when seen tow- 
ering above these deep valleys whose sides are so precipitous that 
it is hard to understand how trees and ferns can cling to them. 
But the colour is even more wonderful. The too short sunsets 
are beautiful, but the dawns are indescribable. Five minutes be- 
fore the sun mounts over the Eastern ridge there comes a sud- 
den glow of deep violet over the still dark Westward slopes, and 

_ ina few moments it brightens to a flush of purple, and the whole 
_ air seems full of brilliance, an unearthly brilliance which no 
words can convey. It is a vision of things undreamed of, it stirs 
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There is, as many a poet has 

told us, a sadness in the most 

perfect beauty. The Odyssey speaks of a place where the paths 
of Day and night are near to one another, and we may take 
this phrase in a sense the poet did not mean, and set it beside what 
many a later poet has told us that with the joy in beauty there 
comes also the sadness of beauty. A native of Murea might well 
sorrow here to think—if indeed he knew—that one hundred and 


COLOR AND ORNAMENT 


The natives of the South Seas are alike in that they take delight 
in the fine pattern and vivid color of dress and ornament. Many 
dye and weave their own cloth from the bark of pulpy trees. 
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twenty years ago there 
were forty thousand people 
in his isle, where now there 
are but fifteen hundred: 


Tears from depths of some divine 
despair 

Rise in the heart and gather to the 
eyes 

In looking on the happy autumn 
fields. 


The sight of exquisite 
beauty, and the wonder 
why it came and what it 
means sends us back to the 
primal problems of Nature 
and Lite, opening long ave- 
nues of mystery, the ends 
of which are lost in shadow. 

The sense of melancholy 
which floats over the scen- 
ery is heightened by com- 
passion for a dying race. 
Everywhere one seems to 
see the ghostly figures of 
the native past melting into 
thin air, soon to be no more 
remembered. One ‘of our 
last evenings in Tahiti was 
spent with a man, the son 
of an English father and a 
Tahitian mother, who had 
been the head by descent of 
the great clan of the Tavas. 
At my request he gathered 
from the neighborhood 
some thirty or forty of the 
native villagers at his house 
on the shore of Paparra, 
where a rushing stream 
from the mountains meets 
the ocean billows. Seated 


under a wide-spreading trellis work close to the house, roofed 
in by boughs of a gigantic Bougainvillea, they lifted up their 
voices and began to sing, or rather to chant, in a soft long-drawn 
melody, the men’s voices in a somewhat monotonous undertone, 
not unlike the drone of the Scottish bagpipes, while the woman’s 


voices formed a reci- 
tative in a higher key, 
and one single voice 
introduced at inter- 
vals ‘a theme resem- 
bling a Swiss Jodel, 
which formed a re- 
curring refrain. We 
could catch no words, 
for the language was 
unknown to us, and 
being composed al- 
MOSt ac atte key aot 
vowels, the words 
seemed to slide into 
one another. These 
people sang with spir- 
it and feeling, their 
voices sweet and full 
of a strange pathos. 
Our host told us that 
the songs were in 
praise of the deeds of 
ancient heroes handed 
down from genera- 
tion to generation, but 
there was in them no 
note of strife or triumph. 


And under it all, when the chant sank 
low, one heard through the warm tropical night the rustling of the 
breeze in the palm trees of the break of the billows on the reefi— 
sounds that were there before the Tavas came to Tahiti. 


FEVER THIRST 


The costume of the Pacific Islanders is non-deseript and illogical but for 
the universal liking for flower ornaments and gay colors. 


CLOUDS LIKE ORCHIDS 


The rain and extreme heat of Tahiti make a heavy blanket of moist color which sun 
and moon give life to and the wind frays into ribbons. 


and indescribable unity.” 


The untraveled spirit of place—not to be 
flies, but always to be discovered, never absent, without variation ‘ 
—lurks in the by-ways and rules over the towers, indestructible, 
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The late Viscount Bryce- 


was, perhaps, better known 
as a statesman than as a 


traveler to the many mil-. 


lions who in this country 


think of him as the best. 


known Englishman. Yet it 
is as a traveler that he is 
most himself. 

The foregoing paper con- 
sists of extracts from a 
chapter of Viscount Bryce’s 
posthumous work “Mem- 
ories of Travel” which are 
quoted here by generous 


permission of The Mac-. 


millan Company, the pub- 
lishers of that recent vol- 
ume. “Memories of Travel” 
consists of a series. of 
sketches written at various 
periods of Bryce’s distin- 
guished and energetic ca- 


reer, describing travel and | 


adventure in many. little 
known parts of the earth. 
One of the most interesting 
is “Impressions of Ice- 
land,” the record of a trip 
made in 1872 in the com- 
pany of Sir Courtenay Il 
bert and Sheriff Mackay, 
of Edinburgh. There is a 
description of “The Moun- 
tains of Hungary,’ “The 
Mountains of Poland,” 
“The Altai Mountains,” 
and, in addition to the 
chapter on the South Seas 
quoted above, a sketch en- 


titled “The Scenery of North America,” which is perhaps the 
most interesting and significant of all. 
of natural beauty, and a sympathetic and exact observer, which 
capacities he combined with a wit and grace of style rare even 
among the brilliant company of British travelers, to make his 


Bryce was a poet, a lover 


reminiscences and 
random impressions 
as valuable and fas- 
cinating as _ history 
and poetry together 
might be. ‘“Memor- 
ies of Travel” is filled 
with. that genial 
‘“ spirit) Ot spies 
which Alice Meynell 
has’ said, “Seaicunon 
this we travel, to sut- 
prise its subtlety; and 
where it is a strong 
and dominant angel, 
that place, seen once, 
abides entire in the 
memory with all its 
own accidents, its 
habits, its breath, its 
name. 

“Tt is recalled all a 
lifetime, having been 
perceived a week, and 
is not scattered but 
abides, one living 
body of remembranice. 
pursued, for it never 
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“THE WHITE. STAR LINE AND 
: THE RED STAR LINE. 


ANNOUNCE. four Mediterenean voy- 
ages de luxe and two West Indies cruises 
for the winter of nineteen, twenty four. 
Itineraries of unusual scope and at- 
tractiveness have resulted from the 


activities of our experts in the past 
seven months. 

For the Mediterranean from New 
York, the Adriatic on January 5 and 

_ February 23; the Lapland on January 
16 and March 5. 

For the West Indies from New York, 
the transatlantic liner Jfegantic on Jan- 
uary 23 and February 26. Duration of 
these cruises 29 days each. 


“This Year to-~ 


APAN 
from Seattle 


HY not Japan this year? If 

you are planning to travel, let 
the Admiral Oriental Line help you 
arrange atripto Japan. The cost is 
surprisingly low! —and it need take 
you only a few weeks. You need 
never be out of reach of all modern 


For details please inquire at No. 1 Broadway 


TA A 
ai 


conveniences, a hot bath, an Eng- 
lish speaking guide, the best of 
food and accommodations. 


There are no finer ships across 
the Pacific than the American flag 


he wonderful photo- ships of the Admiral Oriental Line 


graphic illustrations in over the Short Route from Seattle! 
Travel are made possible : They call at Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kongand Manila. 

only by use of such lenses | Send the information blank for full 


as : details. 
; Pres. Jackson Sept.11 Nov.10 
Pres. Jefferson Sept.23 Nov.22 


B Pres. Grant Oct. 5 Dec. 4 
AUSCH & LOMB Pres. Madison Oct. 17. Dec. 16 


TESSAR | Pres. McKinley Oct. 29 Dec. 28 


PHO TO LENSES ; INFORMATION BLANK 


o U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Office 2176 A Washington, D. C. 
_——$——————— 
Please send without obligation the literature described above. I am 


considering atrip to the Orient (], to Europe [], to South America 
. 1 would travel 1st class J, 2d 2, 3d DO. 


WigieNagpe = 


Addre.s 


Town 
Ask your dealer for booklet, “What A 
Lens Shall I Buy?”—or write to us 


For reservations address local agents or 


Admiral Oriental Line 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. : 17 State St., New York City L.C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Y 3 112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 653 Market St., ‘San Francisco 
Rochester, N: ; ; Managing Operators for 
ee eer romaine. Ansioage | UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
San Francisco London by 


" , In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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NATEONAL PRAVEL CLUB DAE 


TRAVEL) 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


Dr. William T. Hornaday BA 
Director, New York Zoological edie R. John West, U. S, A. 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 
Gifford Pinchot Park 


MOTOR TOURS TO FISHING 
GROUNDS 


UCH a vast number of motorists from 
all parts of the States are headed east- 
ward with the idea of vacationing in New 
England that the Motor Touring Depart- 
ment deems it an opportune time to de- 
scribe the facilities offered by the State of 
Maine to those interested in the ever- 
popular pastime of fishing. 

In the southeastern corner of the State 
are located Sebago and Long Lakes, where- 
as a bit northward from here good salmon 
and trout fishing may be enjoyed in the 
Rangely Lakes and Belgrade, while still 
further north, in the famous Moosehead 
Lake which is surrounded by numerous 
smaller lakes such as Lake Parlin, Lake 
Moxie, Long Pond, Wood Pond as well 
as others. In the extreme northern part 
of the state are located Eagle Lake, Alla- 
gash, Loon Lake and the Dead River re- 
gion all plentiful in their supply of fish. 
For the angler in pursuit of bass, there are 
Sebago Lake, Long Lake, Woods Pond, 
Little Sebago, Kezar Lake, Cobbossecon- 
tee, Marancook and the entire Belgrade 
chain. Besides the foregoing named there 
are countless hundreds of others. 
section of the country can be reached by 
motor from the southwest coming in 
through Pennsylvania and the south to 
New York, then continue along the Hud- 
son through Yonkers, Tarrytown, White 
Plains, Armonk, Bedford, Danbury, Wa- 
terbury, Meriden, Hartford, Springfield, 
Worcester, Marlboro, Concord, Littleton, 
Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Newbury- 
port, the Newburyport Turnpike to Ports- 
mouth, Portland, thence north to whatever 
objective one has in mind. In coming 
through from the west through the central 
part of New York State, it is advisable to 
strike North Adams from Albany, follow- 
ing the Mohawk Trail to Greenfield, 
Northfield, Keene, Newport, Lake Suna- 
pee, Franklin, The Weirs, around Lake 
Winnipesaukee to Moultonboro, Central 
Harbor, and Fryeburg to Naples. 

Either of the foregoing itineraries pre- 
sents good travel over improved state 
highway, practically free from construc- 
tion work. There are just a few stretches 
where work is under way on one side of 
the road but there is no place but where 
traffic is going through with very little 
delay. 

From a scenic standpoint, the latter 
route is perhaps the more preferable but it 
really is a fifty-fifty proposition as both 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIF 


This. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 


. S. Embassy, Pari 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


lie through picturesque sections of New 
England. 


INLAND FISH LAWS 
OpEeN SEASON 


In waters governed by the GENERAL. 
LAW open season in Jakes and ponds on 
salmon, landlocked salmon, trout and 
togue begins when the ice is out of the 
waters fished in the spring and ends on 
September 30; in the rivers, brooks and 
streams governed by the general law open 
season begins when ice is out of waters 
fished in spring and ends on September 14. 

Open season on black bass and white 
perch in lakes and ponds governed by gen- 
eral law, from June 20 until September 
30; in rivers, brooks and streams from 
June 20 to September 14. 

Special Laws, however, apply to Sebago 
Lake, Long and Thompson Ponds, Upper 
and Lower Kezar Ponds, Moosehead Lake 
and certain waters in Waldo county, as 
follows: 


The annual closed season on landlocked 
salmon, trout and black bass in Sebago 
Lake and Long Pond, Cumberland county, 
is from October 1 to March 31, inclusive, 
of the following year. 


In Lower Kezar Pond, in Oxford and 
Cumberland counties, and in Upper Kezar 
Pond, in Oxford county, the annual closed 
season on black bass is from December 1 
to June 20 following. On trout and land- 
locked salmon from October 1 to the 31st 
of March, inclusive, of the following year. 

In Thompson Pond, in Androscoggin, 
Cumberland and Oxford counties, the an- 
nual closed season on landlocked salmon, 
trout and togue, is from September 1 to 
January 1, of the following year. 

In Moosehead Lake, in Piscataquis 
county, the annual closed season on land- 
locked salmon, trout:and togue is from the 
first day of October to the 30th day of 
April of the following year, both days in- 
clusive; in Moose River, between Brassua 
Lake and Moosehead Lake it is unlawful 
to fish in the spring until May 1; it is law- 
ful to take landlocked salmon and trout in 
the ordinary way of casting with artificial 
flies, from September 15 to September 30, 
both days inclusive in the above named 
portion of Moose River. 

In Waldo county the annual closed sea- 
son in the brooks and streams for land- 
locked salmon, trout and togue is from 
July 15 to the time the ice is out of the 
brook or stream fished in the following 
spring. 


and exploration; to furnish tts Ee eee 

cure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation jaciiiies; LO 
arouse oublie caret in the Eee ai of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, ue 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the Pe of ee 3 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a cl 
world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


loser relationship with the peoples of the 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 
U. S. Commission, Berlin 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major General Balck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Barl of Hardwicke 


The Club is prepared to furnish mem- 
bers «with booklets descriptive of good 


fishing resorts:in the woods of Maine and 


Eastern ‘Canada, and of the lakes and 
mountains of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
the Pacific Northwest. iy 
TO BAGDAD BY MOTOR’ CART 

ACROSS THE DESERT 


It seems only yesterday that Bagdad 
was simply a name in connection with the 
fascinating tales of the “Arabian Nights,” 
but the Great War made thousands of 
Britons familiar with its situation and its 
Eastern charm, and now it has been 
brought into community with London by 
a recently-organized motor-car service 
across the Syrian desert. By this over- 
land journey the tedious sea passage round 
to Busra on the Persian Gulf has been cut 
out, and Bagdad can be reached comfort- 
ably within some 12 days. In order to 
inaugurate this overland service as a tour- 
ist route, an association of British ex- 
officers, has arranged a very comprehen- 
sive trip for a small party, limited in num- 
ber, at the end of October. 

Further information may be had by ap- 


plying to the Secretary, The National 
Travel Club. 4 


HELPFUL BOOKEE RS 

The Information Bureau continues to 
be of assistance to its thousands of mem- 
bers. It planned over two hundred and 
fifty trips by rail, steamer and motor dur- 
ing the month of July. 

Aft you are planning an extended tour this 
winter you may be interested in receiving 
literature on “Round the World,” “Med- 
iterranean Cruises” and “West Indies 
Cruises.” In fact the Club will be pleased 
to send members booklets on points of in- 
terest in this country and abroad. We re- 
quest that members specifically state their 
requirements. 

* * * 


If you are not a member of the Club 
and would like further information rela- 
tive to membership, mail this coupon. 


Secretary National Travel Club, 
7 West 16th St., New York. 
Please send me information about the 


National’ Travel Club and membership 
application blank. ; 
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67 Days—I4,000 Miles 
by specially chartered new Red Star Liner 
BELGENLAND 

January 19 to March 26, 1924 
See the bold, brave sentinel who zealously 


guards the entrance to his King’s burial CER ANDY” 


chamber—a symbol of the sumptuous splendor 
which characterized the Egypt of his day. ing to the Mediterranean 
Many of the treasures that he so faithfully est season; she abounds in 


: - land unique features— 
guarded may be viewed by our cruise guests a Hoge root eter ta 


is the largest steamer cruis- 


decks; magnificent public 
rooms, spacious and airy 


The objects are of absorbing interest, reveal-  siternoms. swunnimt feels 
ing as they do the power, the wealth, and the ing room service where you 
art of the Egypt of 3,500 and more years ago. IE i Kose i ta 
Our fascinating itinerary provides for a long, 

leisurely stay in Egypt. It also embraces 
the scenes of other ancient civilizations— 
Pompeii, Athens, Jerusalem, Constantinople, 


Granada, etc. 


in Cairo and Luxor. 


Stop-over privileges in Europe, with return by 
Majestic, Olympic, Homeric, etc. 


Illustrated literature on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


The DWYER 
TRAVEL LETTERS 


Written by JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 
Novelist, Short-Story Writer and World Traveler 


I write Weekly Letters, each letter from a different city, each carrying a 
view of the city with two pages of clever descriptive writing. I give the price 
of my hotel, the attractions of the town, scraps of information that you will 
look for in vain in newspapers, little anecdotes of the place, etc. The letters 
bear full postage, they come sealed and are addressed direct to the subscriber. 
T have hundreds of subscribers scattered all over the world. 


During the last twelve months my Weekly Letters have gone out from 
the following places: ‘Carcassonne, Hendaye, Madrid, Seville, Algeciras, Gib- 
raltar, Tangier, ‘Casablanca,; Rabat, Fez, Oudjda, Oran, Figuig, Beni-Ounif, 
Perregaux, Saida, Blida, Algiers, Nice, Lunel, Namur, Liege, Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, Paris, Chateau-Thierry, Tarascon, Mont- 
pellier, Cette Beziers, Narbonne, Perpignan, Elne, Gerona, Barcelona, Port 
Bou, Monaco, and many other places. 


At Fez, Morocco, (The City of the Sultans) I exchanged cards with a big 
American I found in the Arab quarter. He said: “I know you. It is your 
letters that brought me abroad. My sister saw your advertisement in TRAVEL 
@ year ago and subscribed. * * “ Today I received a letter from an old lady 
telling me that she had fifty of my letters bound in book form and she raffled 
this volume with the views al a charitable bazaar. It brought twenty-seven 
dollars. * * * Over a hundred subscribers to TRAVEL are on my lists. 
* * * T have a little army of ‘Shut-ins’ to whom, I hope, I bring a little whiff 
of the world outside.” 

The subscription to the Travel Letters is ten dollars a year, payable by 
check on any U. S. bank, cr in U. S. currency (registered). Money orders are 
not convenient. For this sum you get fifty-two letters and views, each mailed 
from a different city, each carrying a wealth of foreign stamps and breathing 
romance, 

Banking references or further information if desired. If you wish, you 
can write any magazine editor in America as to my reliability. The POPU- 
LAR magazine is now running my great series of European adventure stories, 
entitled “The Extraordinary Affairs of The Texan Wasp.’’ I have contributed 
a thousand stories to such magazines as Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ 
Heme Journal, Collier’s, Popular, Munsey’s, Red Book, Adventure, Deli>:7tor, 
Short Stories, etc. My books have been published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
and McClurg & Co. 


Send subscriptions to my European forwarding address: 


JAMES FRANCIS DWYER, 7 bis Rue Marechal Joffre 
NICE, (A. M.) FRANCE 


? 


Autumn in 


EUROPE 


F you are going to Europe this year give your trip 

the widest possible variety and interest. Make your 
plans now to spend the hot days of September in com 
fort at sea, see Europe in the pleasant coolness of early 
Autumn, return during the brisk Fall days when the sea 
winds bring a magic touch of invigoration—you’]] find 
yourself renewed, fit for anything the year may bring. 


Send the information blank below and learn about 
the great fleet of American ships which are operated 
by the United States Lines in four services to Europe. 


The great Leviathan—the World’s Champion Ship, 
fastest, largest, finest—plies every three weeks between 
New York, Southampton and Cherbourg. Three other 
first class ships sail to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


Next sailings are: 


Pres. Roosevelt 


Sept.15 Oct. 23 Nov. 24 
Pres. Harding Sept.22 Oct. 27 Dec. 4 
Leviathan Sept.29 Oct. 20 Nov. 10 
Geo. Washington Oct. 6 Nov.13 Dec. 13 


In addition there are five excellent ships in the cabin 
service to London, and three in the cabin service to 
Bremen, including the America, largest cabin ship in 
the world. Send the blank today and learn about your 
ships to Europe. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Sect. 2176 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a trip to 


Europe), to the Orient ©), to South America 


My Name_ = a 


Street No.or RF. Dw 


Town = e = State 


For information in regard to sailings address 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


Canadian Office 
Rotenbergs, Ltd., 79 Queen St. West, Toronto 


Agencies in all Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


((ia Honolulu 


to the 


ORIENT 


\avel over the 
e 
Sunshine Belt 
HY not make your Oriental trip 
a supremely memorable experi- 
ence? It costs no more. U.S. Govern- 
ment ships operated by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company from San Francisco 
sail via Hawaii to Japan, China and the 
Philippines. The ships are new Ameri- 
can built oil-burners of 21,167 tons 
displacement. They are equipped with 
every modern device for convenienceand 
luxury. Send in the information blank 
below and learn about them in detail. 
Oriental ports of call are Yokohama, 


Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila. 
The Ships are: 

Pres. Taft Sept. 6 Nov. 15 
Pres. Cleveland Sept. 20 Nov. 27 
Pres. Pierce Oct. 4 Dec. 13 
Pres. Wilson Oct. 18 Dec. 29 
Pres. Lincoln Nov. 1 Jan. 12 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board . 
Information Div. 2176 Reo: Washington. D. C- 


Please send without obligaticn the U. S. Government Literature des~ 
cribed above. I am considering a trip to the Orient LJ, Europe L» 
South America 1). I would travel 1st class 0, 2nd D, 3rd 0 


My Name 


Address. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
503 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square, New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Opera-Hatted 
Citizens of the Hermit 
_. Kingdom 

(Continued from page 10) 
a sign of belonging to a subject 
race, the top-knot is the Korean's 
badge of manhood, his proudest 
and most precious possession. 
Thenceforth one of his most ser- 
ious problems of life is to pro- 
tect it from the powers of evil. 
About his brow is placed the 
painfully tightened band that he 
will seldom ever again be seen 
without, and he sallies forth un- 
der his gleamingly new high 
horsehair hat, with the jaunty 
and masterly air that befits aman 
of family cares and advantages. 

Here I note, not without dis- 
may, that I have completed the 
vicious circle and come back to 
that omnipresent, most conspicu- 
ous, article of the Korean ward- 
robe. To its wearers it must be 
a thing of beauty, instead of the 
ludicrous eyesore we of the out- 
side world find it; for though 
many is the man, and myriad the 
vouths, who now cut their hair 
in Western fashion, some even 
of these cling to the native hat, 
while shop-keepers with close- 
cropped heads, or those whom 
the evil spirits have outwitted 
and left bald, may frequently be 
seen squatting among their wares 
virtually without clothing, but 
rarely without the high inner 
“household” cap perched upon 
their bare heads. Once in a dog’s 
age now a Korean country youth 
turns up at a Japanese or a mis- 
sion school still wearing a braid, 
or, since early marriage is still 
in vogue, a top-knot; but it is 
seldom that the end of the first 
week does not find his fashion 
changed. Pseudo-pathetic stories 
still come in from the outlying 
districts of mothers who wept 
their eyes red at the cutting of 
son’s braid. or of conservative 
old fathers wrathfully driving 
from home youths who have sac- 
rificed the top-knot that stands 
for manhood. But’ the shearing 
goes on, and thus is passing one 
of Korea’s chief idiosyncracies; 
a generation hence the top-knot, 
and perhaps even the stovepine 
screen that surmounts it, may be 
as unknown in the peninsula as 
the pre-Meiji male hairdress is 


now in Japan. 


Japan’s Doll Theatre 
(Continued from page 17) 
dramatist that Japan has ever 

produced. 

Many food shops, each prepar- 
ing a special dish, flourish in the 
vicinity of the Bunraku-za. Our 
order for Ova ko domburi, (lit- 


TRAVEL! 


erally translated, parent child 


bowl) issued to the maid as we” 


entered, was brought to us at 


twelve-thirty. Tea and cups on a © 


tray arrived first; then tiffin was > 


set before us on an attractive 
pottable red stand with three 
shelves. These shelves contained 
chopsticks in sealed paper cases, 
and a dish of pickled roots and 
vegetables to add zest to the cov- 
ered bowls of steaming rice, over 
which cubes of boiled chicken in 


gravy had been poured; the © 
gravy seasoned and thickened ~ 


with a beaten egg, to which a 
suspicion of shoya sauce had 
been added. A bill for food and 
tickets was presented by the 
maid, and paid just before we 
left the theatre. Three yen, 


equal to one dollar and a half,. 


pays for a first class seat to this 
nize-hour performance. 


Coolies arrived from nearby © 


restaurants bearing big square 
trays on their heads, filled with 
covered boxes. As soon as these 
receptacles were deposited in a 


safe resting place, people crowded | 


about claiming their orders of 


hot boiled rice. Maids were sell- — 


ing bottled water (tansan) and 
lemonade, as well as grapes, 
oranges and apples. Long after 
the curtain rose on a new scene, 
the audience ate, drank, smoked, 
and one man slept. 

An attendant bowed before us. 
We followed him to the sunlit 
temple grounds. Here costumed 
dolls and men were ready and 
waiting to have pictures take. 
Later we were invited behind the 
scenes and climbed a steep stair- 
way to dressing rooms under the 
eaves, where dolls of all sorts 
and sizes were ranged in line 
against the wall. Numbers of 
headless trunks, in a great variety 
of costumes, stood propped on 
wooden standards. Each doll 


has a complete wardrobe,—“peo- “ 


ple change their clothes, but 
these dolls change their heads.” 
Some of the heads are indeed 
unique works of art, with eye- 
balls that roll from side to side 
and eyebrows that can twitch 
and scowl in anger. 


Kezori Kuemon, more than - 


five feet tall (pirate of a Chika- 
matsu drama) with whom we 
made intimate acquaintance, has 
two vertical slits on his forehead 
above the bridge of his nose. 
From a distance they look like 
deep wrinkles, but strings fast- 
ened to his bushy eyebrows pass 
through them and are knotted 
fast to tiny bamboo wedges which 
slide up and down in the vertical 
slits when the loose ends of the 
strings, extending inside his head 
and down to his neck, are pulled. 
One jerking of these strings and 
fierce Kezori, in a rage, is fero- 
cious to behold! ; 


(Continued on page 38) 
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RTT 
LUXURY CRUISE 


TO THE j 


MEDITERRANEAN 


PALESTINE~ EGYPT 


Under the expert management of the Holland-Amer- 
ica Line. 

THIRD CRUISE of the famous ROTTERDAM sail- 
ing from NEW YORK, FEB. 6th, 1924. 65 DAYS of 
delightful diversion. 

Outstanding cruise of the coming Winter Season, 
of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious com- 
fort at sea, refined environment and pleasing persona! 
service. 

Cruise limited to 500 guests, eliminating all-sense of 
crowding: ‘The sumptuous public halls and unusually 
spacious promenade decks can comfortably accommo- 
date fully twice this number. 

The itinerary includes MADEIRA, LISBON, CADIZ, GIB- 
RALTAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, NAPLES, ATHENS, CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT and the RIVIERA. 
Carefully planned shore excursiors. stop over in Europe and 
returning by any steamer of the Holland-America Line. Cost 
of cruise $825. up. 


Iilustra‘ed folder on rejuest 


The ROTTERDAM 


24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displt. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her ap- 
pointments, the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standard 
of service and management on board. 


HOLLAND -AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Wonder lands whose scenery rivals the most maz- 
nificent the world has to offer. 


No short description can do justice to the count- 
less features of this trip. Anyone interested in the 
travel or commercial opportunities of South America 
fea ask us for complete information regarding 
these 


Independent or Personally Conducted Tours 


Grace Line tours assure a most. complete itinerary including 
the Panama Canal; principal ports of Peru and Chile; Valpar- 
aiso; the beautiful Transandine trip from Santiago to Buenos 
Aires; Montevideo; Santos; Rio Janeiro. Stopovers allowed at 
all principal] cities. Arrangements can be made to include famous 
trip from Mollendo to Arequipa, Lake Titicaca, La Paz and 
Cuzco with opportunity to visit the historic Inca ruins. At- 
tractive rates. 

Fortnightly sailings from New York, all year round, on the 
luxurious “Santa’’ Steamers of the Grace Line, famous for their 
high standards of cuisine and service. 


Apply at local agents or write for booklet C. 


GRACE LIN E 


10 Hanover Square 
New York City 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Ly 
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No matter where your travels may 
take you, nor how delightful your 
wanderings may be among the 
wonders of nature in New World 
or Old, one idea will persist in your 
mind: 


It is man power that has harnessed 
Nature’s forces, man power that 
has exploited her riches, and man 
power that has made it possible for 
you to enjoy so comfortably your 
exploration of her wonders. 


Man power is the most important 
single force on earth—this includes 
your own. 


You conserve your property and 
investments against loss—you in- 
sure them. But what about your 
ability to work? It is your most 
valuable asset, potentially of great- 
er value than any material thing 
you possess—have you insured it, 
too? 


Suppose, for instance, that you are 
involved in an accident while trav- 
ellng —or while at home — will 
your business income continue if 
your disability is prolonged? 


If you are unfortunate enough to 
be permanently disabled, how long 
will your present investments take 
care of you and yours if your busi- 
ness income is cut off? 


There is an especially fine Hartford 
sickness and accident insurance 
policy which assures a business in- 
come, in case of disability, to pro- 
fessional men—bankers, lawyers, 
executives in all businesses—men 
like yourself. 


Before you travel, ask the nearest 
Hartford representative about this 
policy—or write us direct. Be 
free from worry about “what may 
happen’—it will make your trip 
more worth while. 


Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company 


Writing All Casualty Lines and All 
Forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


HARTFORD CONN. 
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HANDS CATT 


El MU LU 


Hourtern East 
Dixtie th 5 treet An Exclusive Residential Hotel 


Affording the Dignity and Ele- 
gance of a Private Residence. 
Opposite the Metropolitan Club 
and Fifth Avenue entrance to 
Central Park, with easy access 
to Clubs, Theatres and Shop- 


= 
= 


EON 


<= 


Sac 


Announcement now ready! 


Our Great Egypt Tour 


and Mediterranean Cruise 


Extension to the Holy Land 
if desired 
Sailing January 16, 1924 
Write for details: 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
9 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan.15, iby specially chartered new 
Cunarder ‘‘Laconia”’ 20,000 tons, over a fascin- 
ating itinerary. Including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands 18 days 
in Japan and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, 
Burmah, option 18 days in I India, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens. Naples. Riviera, with 
stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1,000 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


CLARK'S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
tHe MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BAL- 
TIC (White Star Line), 23,884 tons. 65 days’ 
cruise. 18 days in Egypt and Palestine, Spain, 
Athens, Rome, etc. $600 up, including Hoteis, 
Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg.,N.Y. 


SAILINGS 
every Wednes- 
day from San 
Francisco and 
every 35 days 
from Seattle. 


Send Coupon 
for Booklet 
& Folder 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 


126 Market Street, San Francisco 


Name. 
Address 


ping Centres. 


Special Low Rates During Summer 


Cable Address “Eabab” 
Eager & Babcock, New York City 


Months 


Collver-International 
Tours De Luxe 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Leaving Noy. Dec. Jan. 
Japan-China 
) Leaving Nov. Jan. Fcb. 
South America 
Tea: ing Nov. Jan. Feb. 
Mediterranean Lands 
Leaving Jan. and Feb. 


The Best of Everything Everywhere 
Ask for the Bocklet that interests you 


Collver-International Co 
220 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


nn oo 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise and Tour de Luxe 
S. S. ‘Adriatic’, Feb. 23d—B83 days 


Small, select party under expert 
leadership—visiting nine countries— 
twenty important cities, including 
Algiers, Athens, Egypt, Palestine, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Englard. 
Best Hotels, private automobiles, 
first class throughout—all expense, 
no extras. Write for detailed cir- 
cular. 


As authorized agents expert infor- 
mation given, bookings arranged at 
regular tariff rates for all Cruises. 
Booklet with details of 18 Cruises 
sent on request. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., Ltd. 
(American Company) 


159 West 42nd St. 


London 


New York 


Paris Brussels Rome 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 

sonny Lhe Well oboe ova Mail Steamers; 
‘Niagara’ .... Pos onace Oct. 5-Dec. 7 
“Makura” (13, 500. pie mistecnatnle’ctatete Nov. 2-Jan. 4 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Bally ay, 

Can, Pac. Blag. , Mad. Ave., 44th 8t., N. Y., 
Canadian aienthas Ter Winch iitaives 
741 Hastings St., West Vancouver, B. C. 


Don’t forget 


AN ORDEAL 
of HONOR 


By Anthony Pryde 


One of the best novels of the year 


$2 


eral Rucead refugee officer, 


Japan’s Doll Theatre 
(Continued from page 30) 


riachi 1 carved the most 
beauurul Osaka dolls, abuut LOU 
to 1/U years ago. 1 hese heads of 
wood have wigs oi real hair, and 
une races are nmished with what 
luoks like a kind Of enamel paint, 
vynen £ asked the vaiue or the 
unest old puppets, 1 was told 
nat ney are priceless tor the art 
ol making them has been lost. 
ihey are, consequently, consid- 
ered treasure and, as such, care- 
tully guarded. 

‘the Doll Theatres, which be- 
came noted, had their origin in a 
very primitive kind of entertain- 
ment. Jn the beginning, wander- 
ing minstrels sang to the dolls’ 
movements. The oldest minstrel 
family ot Japan lived on the 
Island of Awaji, in the Inland 
Sea, about 325 years ago. One 
of their descendants is living 
there now. As this form ot 
amusement grew in popularity, 
after years, theatres were built. 
There were many in Osaka, the 
original home of the doll theatre. 

Many dramatists who wrote 
ballads to be performed by the 
puppets, rose to prominence and 
fame. These ancient ballad dra- 
mas made the literature of Ja- 
pan. Eventually men began to 
study them and actors performed 
the roles they appropriated from 
the marionettes. Thus the Doll 
Theatres declined. The present 
one in Osaka, built and used ex- 
clusively for these puppet shows, 
is about 25 years old. I believe it 
is now the only first class one in 
all Japan. Because of the beauty 
of its ge surroundings, the 
earnest work of all the cast and 
the excellence of the quaint per- 
formance, the place possesses a 
novel and most unusual charm; 
——and to the stranger within ihe 

gates, es aa courtesy go 


Ss 
hand in hand. 


The Land of the South- 
ern Slavs 
(Continued from page 22) 
You lean forward in your chair, 
gazing through the glass at a pass- 
ing figure. The man is a Cossack, 
Tall, 
commanding, walking with the 
stride and swing of a cavalry Col- 
onel. He wears a black astrakan 
tarboosch or high round flat ¢ 
hat, a ragged grey overcoat cut 
tight about the torso, but flaring 
out into flapping skirts below the 
hips, high Russian riding boots. 
Across his breast are twin car if 
ridge bandoliers, with the little 
white wooden imitation cart- 
ridges sticking out of their sock- 
ets. A dagger in a silver sheath 

is stuck in his belt. 


(a 
T Rea VE DS 


Here is a hunter frogs the hills. 


A ragged figure in a turban, short 
jacket, baggy trousers, his legs 
wrapped in home- made puttees. 
of old gunny sacks. 
neck is a string from which dan-» 
gle a half dozen raw red fox 
pelts. He is taking them to the! 
market to sell. Here buyers will 
collect them, later in the season, 
paying perhaps a dollar a pelt. 
They will be taken to Leipsig or 
London to the fur sales. Ameri- 
can buyers will come, and snap 
them up for five dollars a pelt. 
Perhaps eight months later you, 
Madam, will buy these furs, now 
dyed a glossy black, for $60 a 
pelt in New York, and acclaim 
that you have found a bargain. 
Here a beggar woman, nut- 
cracker face, witch hair, smould- 
ering eyes, a crawling bundle of 
rags. Here an officer of the / 
court of King Alexander. . . out 
and you stare in amazement. He 


About his | 


x 


is a figure from the stage of a_ 


musical comedy revue. 


One of. 


those pre-war Vienna things you” 


know. Snow white fur cap, 
round, flat, with a towering red 
and blue cockade sticking up 
from it. Shiny leather strap un- 
der his chin. Short jacket, bright 
blue, coming only to his hips. 
The form fitting garment, with 
gold frogs across the front, is 
niped on all its edges by a two- 
inch border of white fur. Flar- 
in? scarlet riding breeches, with 
a blue stripe down the side, end 


in glossy black’ riding boots, 
heavily spurred. 
He passes; a harem woman— 


for Belgrade has not yet forgot- 
ten the old ways learned under 
Turkish sovereignty —slips by 
clad from head to foot in all en- 
veloping folds of black silk, a 
bleck half-veil over her face, 
onlv two brown eyes visible... . 
Thus the pictures pass... . 


&, 


The Water Highway. 


Across New York 
(Continued from page 27) 
Cohoes, to the ancient town of 
Whitehall at the head of Lake 
Champlain, and so giving to nav- 
igable waters all the way into the 
mighty St. Lawrence, should be 
replaced by a branch of the new 
Barge Canal of the same lock 
and prism capacity as the great 
main-stem. Again a river was 
canalized. The Hudson all the 
way from Waterford, the head 
of tidewater and its former head 
of navigation, was made navig- 
able for another forty miles, to 
Fort Edward, from which a 
twenty-mile stretch of entirely 
artificial canal leads over the low 
portage and down into White- 

hall. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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SINNOTT A 


Are Your Clothes Individual? 


Are you one of those nice blue-serge women who wear 
just what the other nine bought at the same time? 


Or is there a subtle distinction, a beautiful correctness, 
an imaginative quality about your clothes that makes 
the other nine watch you when you aren’t looking—and 
wish they hadn’t! 


You don’t need to spend any more money, or any more 
time, in order to make your clothes individual. But you 
do need a special kind of advice. Advice planned to 
meet your particular case. Vogue’s advice. 


TULL 


Vogue not only knows, months in advance, just what 
willbe worn. Vogue purposely excludes all style-trends 
that are destined to be too popular, choosing instead 
just those things that are so new, so chic, and in such 
zood taste that they will be taken up by the women who 
count—and by them alone. 


VOGUE SPECIAL OFFER 
ee 10 ISSUES $2 


make a slim straight coat, collared and 


NULLITY 


© Vogue 


cuffed in kolinsky. Then, to give desired K ae - ! 
Haveeendettiate approved h three =auarter Eleven if you mail the coupon now 
length, a wide kolinsky band is set above 5 wi. x A 
the short and Leased skirt. And oe Autumn Fabrics and Original Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
dame is dressed according to Vogue, from Fae Sept. 1 Several hundred gifts for every age and fancy, 
her little hat with its upturned brim to her Vogue ae meraplinnentary: Copy) P every taste and purse. 
tect ae ier ova suede: shoes. Earliest authentic news of the newest fabrics f 
for your fall and winter customers. Holiday aD EY pal re ; Dec. 15 
vane ur shions ¢ rivolities ; new 
Autumn Forecast and Millinery Sept. 15 witpateeomionase A. Fe 
rs The newest hats from everywhere. 
DID YOU KNOW: Early Paris Openings Oct. 1 Motor and Shops Jan. 1 
j For the woman interested in clothes for the Motor fashions for cars and their owners. 
Did you know that you could have more formal occasions. Features of the motor shows. 
Vogue’s advice all fall and winter Paris Fashions Oct. 15 : 
—for less than the price of a bit of The fall and winter mcdes devised by the wits Fashions for North and South Jan 15 


Gowns, hats, shoes and wraps worn in the 


neckwear? Vogue’s Paris fashions. and executed by the fingers of Paris. Sout anduconicdetontthe North: 
Vogue’s New York modes. Vogue’s New York Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
own exclusive designs. Vogue’s ex- Things that New York creates for its exclu- Spring Fabrics and Original 
perience as a hostess. Vogue’s per- STS US Vogue Designs Feb. 1 
sonal by mail advice on your own Vanity Number Noy. 15 Fabrics and working models for your spring 
clothes problems, if you like. Pet extravagancies of smart women, and summer wardrobe. 
And in addition—those lovely bi- 
zarre covers; those sketches, so dif- “: 
ferent from anything else. in the SPECIAL OFFER 
fashion world; those fascinating Open only te New Subscribers 
little glimpses into the doings of If your order is received immediately, we will start , 
Society in Paris and New York; your subscription with the current Autumn Fabrics Ss ot 
those authoritative reviews of the Number —thus giving you ELEVEN numbers of oe Oe 
stage, the art galleries, the opera, Vogue instead of TEN without any extra charge. oe" & 3 
the world of music .... Did you Since the additional copy must come out of a small Si oe 
ever hear of two dollars going so supply .on hand to meet the demand for this big BOS YD we 
far and having so good atime? — special number we cannot guarantee being able to he ~ we Ss 
send it unless the coupon is mailed immediately. Re Me PSE 
4 . 4 os ee Soe re 
i SE a bo ee 
= Vogue will save you money on every one of these numbers—per- ale SX Ss ee 
° ° ° e ° e e AY < oe” “3 
= haps many times its subscription price. Not by making you do RE oe So of ee 
=> . ° e e e e ° e 2 <2 a é <e av oe 
= without things you like, but by eliminating buying mistakes. Soren. Ee eee ae 
= They’re your biggest extiravagance—aren’t they? And they tee HTS Maer 
= P 1 s oa SPO" o, os: ee ye x oi 
2 don’t bring you a second’s pleasure—do they? ‘So—this year, "x is SEG ES ae oS 
° . ° ? PAL of xf of 
= economize—and enjoy it. ee oy “e SS, Pike ie oe 
e x — (oy 
ECAH FN UTI esas 
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ENGLAND 


Torquay 
ROSLIN HALL. Popular’Statler Private Hotel. 
Sea front. Cuisine a specialty. Garage. 

Okehampton, (Devon) 
WHITE HART HOTEL. On borders of Dartmoor. 
Main road to Land's End. Fishing. Garage. 
Grasmere (English Lakes) 

PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. On Lake. 
Situation. Wordsworth’s Land. 

London 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Russel Sa. 


Ideal 


7 Hotels 2000 


Rooms. H. and C, Water. Bed and Breakfast, 
$2.00 up. 
SCOTLAND 
Oban 


GREAT WESTERN HOTEI.. Leading Hotel in 
West Highlands of Scotland. Alex. McGregor, Prop 


FRANCE 


Nice 
HOTEL BRICE. Full South. 
Garden. Near Sea and Casinos. 
Parts 
HOTEL PALAIS D’ORDSAY. Quai d'Orsay Sta- 
tion. Unigue Situation. On Seine. Latest Comfort. 
LOUVRE. Place du_ Theatre Francass. Centra] 
location. Handsome Restaurant. 
HOTEL TERMINUS. St Lazare Station. Central 
Situation. Entirely Renovated. 
Vichy 
HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS. 250 Rooms. 
High Class Family Hotel. Facing Park and Casino. 
St. Jean De Lu 
HOTEL DU GOLF. Basses Pyrenees. On the beach 
Splendid view on Pyrenees. All Languages. 
GRAND HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE. Splendid 
Positioh on Sea Front, Near Golf Links. 
Marseilles 
SPLENDIDE HOTEL. 31, Boulevard.d’Athenes. 
The newest - The best. 

Aiz Les Bains 
SPLENDIDE-ROYAL EXCELSIOR. 
Open-Air Restaurant. Best Hotels. 
Position. 


Every Comfort. 
Special Rates. 


Famous 
Unique 


Calais 
TERMINUS HOTEL. First-class. Only one on 
pier. Facing Boats. Excellent Cuisune. 
Dinard Brittany 
HOTEL PLAGE. View on the Beach. Famous 
culsine. Latest comforts. Moderate Prices. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Opposite Railway station. 
Garage. Private Baths. H Schlagenhauff, Mgr. 


AMSTEL HOTEL. J. Mann, Manager. 
Middelbur+ 


GRAND HOTEL. 


Rolierdam 
HOTEL WEIMAR. All comforts. Finest situation. 
Fine view of river. L. Van der Burg. Manager. 


MADEIRA 
BELLA VISTA HOTEL, Best situation in Island. 
Terms moderate. Near casino. Pure water. 
SPAIN 


Alhambra-Granada 
HOTEL WASHINGTON IRVING. A. Valvarde, 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th st., N. Y. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Lucerne 
BEAU-RIVAGE. Quai National. Fine Cuisine. 
Anglo-American Patronage. C. Giger, Prop. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. Leading and most 
up-to-date Hotel. 


ae Lake of Thun 
HOTEL MOY. Oberhofen. Mme. A. Brugger- 


Maillat, Prop. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 
HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR. Every modern comfort. 
Park. Tennis. Golf. Quiet. 4 min. from Station. 
Engelberg 
HOTELS CATTANI . 


St. Moritz 
THE BELVEDERE. High-class. Every window 
shows a thousand dollar picture. Printed tariff. 
PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. Social 
centre for English and Americans. H.Badrutt.Prop. 


Andermait 
DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 
Proprietor. 


Weesen 
SCHLOSS HOTEL MARIAHALDEN. 


Basel 
HOTEL STORCHEN and HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGNE. 


Arosa. 
HOTEL AROSA KULM. 6150 Feet, Leading in 
Sport and Comfort. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class Hotels 
1620M. at the foot of ‘Matterhorn & Monte Rosa” 
SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLEVUE. 
Best position. Anglo-American patronage. 
Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 feet. 
First ‘class. Most important spa of Switzeerland. 
Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its own 
beautiful grounds near ‘the lake. Moderate terms. 
Finhaut (Valais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain hotel. 


Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 
Furka-Gletsch 
HOTEL BELVEDERE. Auto Mailcoach service. 
Gleisch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 
Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. Fishing. 
tennis, climbing, bathing, mountain scenery. 


Zuoz (Engadine) 
CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. Physi- 
cian. Hydrotherapie. Best Skiground. Skating. 


SICILY 


Siracusa 


VILLA POLITI. The leading hotel. 
position. Moderate terms. 


ITALY 


Splendid 


Milano (vial Principe Umberto) 


DU PARC. First class. Latest comfort. 
close station .Pension. Moderate charges. 


Position 


Quiet, 


Rome 
HOTEL HOSSLER AND NEW YORK. Piazza 
Trinite dei Monti. Rome 6. 
HOTEL PENSION ALEXANDRA. 
Via Vittorio. Veneto 18. A. Grioni. Prop. 


HOTEL ELYSEE. Via Porta Pinciana. 


MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d St. 


(Subway Express Station at Door) 


NEW.YORK CITY 


Near Riverside Drive 
Central Park, Theatres 


and Shopping Sections 


Single room, running 
water $2.50 
Single room and bath $3 


Double room, bath $5 per day 
Handsome suites of 2, 3 rooms 


Dinner de Luxe $1.85 served 


in Blue Room and Grill 
Exceptional Orchestra 


M. P. MURTHA, Mgr. 


- anew 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Kit ax. 


The Water Highway 
Across New York 


(Continued from page 38) 


Oswego, as a consolation prize 
for having lost her logical posi- 
tion as the west gate of the entire 
system, was thrown the sop of 
an improvement of the Oswego 
Canal from the main-stem of the 
Barge Canal down into her har- 
bor twenty miles. A short branch 
canal was also built to Cayuga 
and to Geneva to open up to in- 
land navigation the long and deep 
Cayuga and Seneca Lakes and 
the towns upon their borders. 

In this phase of the creation 
of the Barge Canal system of the 
state of New York, there has 
been no lack of vision. It has 
been well planned in its details, 
and, aside from the glaring polit- 
ical stupidity that brought it 
parallel to Lake Ontario for so 
many miles, it has been well lo- 
cated. The-problem that now 
remains is to find a traffic ade- 
quate enough in volume to war- 
rant its maintenance. Politicians 
are rarely good salesmen of their 
wares. It remains to be seen 
where the New York canal sys- 
tem is to be an exception to this 
sweeping statement. 

It has been suggested that 
some sort of a passenger service 
be operated on the main-stem of 
the canal, at least, bi-weekly or 
tri-weekly between Albany and 
Buffalo. Such a service would 
link the excellent passenger 
steamers that run up the Hudson 
from New York to Albany with 
those that operate up the Great 
Lakes from Buffalo—to Cleve- 
land, to Detroit, to Mackinac, to 
Chicago and to Duluth. It is 
probable that, if today we were 
not living in the very zenith of 
the automobile age in the United 
States, such an experiment would 
have been started long before 
now. As it is, its coming has 
been already heralded as a ru- 
mor. Investigation has failed 
to show any actual steps being 
taken toward such a service. 

It would have distinguished 
precedent. Before the coming of 
the railroad the so-called “pack- 
et-boats” of the original Erie had 
a national fame, for both their 
speed (a comparative speed, of 
course) and their comfort (also, 
a comparative comfort). Early 
travelers wrote with much en- 
thusiasm of these swift, tidy 
craft, of the joy in ridiny upon 
the canal; and of the wonderful 
suppers of chicken and of waf- 
fles that one might enjoy at the 
hotels upon its course. 

That such a service upon the 
new waterway would pay, seems 
quite possible. The development 
of the gasoline and of the Diesel 


TRAV a 
engines means a vast economy in” 
fuel and boiler and engine-room 
space, to say nothing of a neces-— 
sary crew. A small automotive 
ship, with comfortable cabins — 
and good food, would not have* 
to be elaborate to draw patron- | 
age to itself. It could not be | 
very fast. ‘But who would wish” 
to go at break-neck speed upon 
a canal? Go to the railroad or 
to the paved highway, man, if— 
you wish that sort of thing. But 
if you wish quiet ard cleanli- 
ness, an opportunity for the con-— 
templation of the beauties of 
Central and of Western New” 
York, the path of the Barge 

Canal is the path for you. For 
the moment this path is only 
open to you in privately-operated 
passenger-craft. That eventually 

there shall be developed no pub- 
lic passenger vessels for it, what- | 
soever, seems quite unthinkable. | 


& 
Hot Springs National 


- Park 


The Hot Springs National 
Park, in the mountains of Ark-_ 
ansas, is one of the most popular 
of our national health resorts, 
being visited by more than 100,- 
000 people each year. Not all 
visitors are in search of health, 
especially ; some are in search of 
pleasure, but whether they visit 
the park for health or for pleas- 
ure, all are attracted by the fa- 
mous hot springs. The hot water 
of the springs was used by the 
Indians before America was dis-' 


-covered and was used by white 


people perhaps as early as the 
sixteenth century, when accord-! 
ing to the legend, the springs 
were visited by De Soto on his’ 
trip to the Mississippi. | 
The hot springs as well as the 
other resources and the geology 
of the park and the adjacent 
country, are described in the Hot- 
Springs geologic folio (No. 215) 
recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This folio, 
which is illustrated with maps 
and views, may be purchased for 
twenty-five cents from the Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey 
at Washington, D. C. 


&. 
Note 


We regret very much to record 
the fact that on page thirteen of 
Travel for July of this year a 
picture of the Bund at Hankow, 
China, bore an incorrect caption. 
The center building in the picture 
should have been described as 
that of the International Banking 
Corporation and not that of the 
American Banking Corporation 
as stated. Editor. 


